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FOLK BACKGROUND 


STUDIES 


Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro 


The aim of this volume is to present Southern Negro 
folk beliefs, to show their origin whenever possible, 
and to indicate some of the general principles govern- 
ing the transmission and content of folk lore in gen- 
eral. The material collected, of which there are about 
2,400 previously unpublished beliefs, is treated in eight 
chapters as follows: I. Practical and Emotional Back- 


Negro Workaday Songs 


Following the trail of the workaday Negro, one may 
get rare glimpses of common backgrounds of Negro 
life and experience in Southern communities. Here 
are found the originals of the modern blues, the songs 
of the lonesome road, bad man ballads, songs of jail 
and chain gang, songs of white man and captain, of 
Negro Dr. Jekyls and Mr. Hydes. This book contains 
the following chapters: I. Background Resources in 
Negro Song and Work. II. The Blues: Workaday 
Sorrow Songs. III. Songs of the Lonesome Road. 


by Newbell Niles Puckett 
ground. II. Burial Customs, Ghosts, and Witches. 
III. and IV. Voodooism and Conjuration. V. Positive 
Control Signs: Minor Charms and Cures. VI. Negative 


Control Signs: Taboos. VII. Prophetic Signs or 
Omens. VIII. Christianity and Superstition: Conclu- 
sion. Price $5.00 postpaid. 


by Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


IV. Bad Man Ballads and Jamboree. V. Songs of Jail, 
Chain Gang, and Policemen. VI. Songs of Construc- 
tion Camps and Gangs. VII. Just Songs to Help with 
Work. VIII. Man’s Song of Woman. IX. Woman’s 
Song of Man. X. Folk Minstrel Types. XI. Worka- 
day Religious Songs. XII. The Annals and Blues of 
Left Wing Gordon. XIII. John Henry: Epic of the 
Negro Workingman. XIV. Types of Negro Melodies. 
XV. Types of Phono-photographic Records of Negro 
Singers. Price $3.00 postpaid. 


Some press comments concerning 


The Negro and His Songs 


“The Negro and His Songs is a delight and a relief. 
Mr. Odum and Mr. Johnson, the co-authors, as South- 
erners who approach the prevalent negro sanely and 
unsentimentally, have written a unique interpretation 
of the colored citizens of the United States as they 
express themselves in song. Their collection and 
arrangement of religious songs, social and work songs, 
as they were improvised or passed from mouth to 
mouth in old ballad fashion, have real and permanent 
value."—The New York Sun. 


The Negro and His Songs is heartily recommended to 
all who ere interested even superficially in the subject. 
To those seriously interested in American folk songs it 
should be indispensable. The University of North 
Carolina is starting a good work. Succeeding volumes 
in this series will be awaited eagerly."—The New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 


“It is preparation for the work that the South will 
presently devote to its racial problems, a foundation 
for a sociological structure which cannot be done else- 
where, and which is not permitted to be done in the 
South; or rather, has not been permitted until now.” — 
The New York World. 
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by Odum and Johnson 


“People who are interested in any phase of the prob- 
lem of racial adjustment will find pleasure in reading 
this book prepared with rare sympathy and studious 
care by Southern writers.”—The Southern Workman. 


“It is done with a scholarly acumen for detail and a 
dispassionate notation on the specimens.”—The Survey 
Graphic. 


“Seldom have we had the pleasure of encountering 
such perfect comprehension of the Negro on the part 
of white investigators.”—Opportunity. 


“As the work of Southern white men, this book is a 
decided achievement. In that portion of the book de- 
voted to ‘social songs’ the collection is of immense 
value. Here is rich, vital stuff..—The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


“The Negro and His Songs is excellently written. Its 
interpretative comment is thoughtful and interesting; 
there is evidence not only of careful study but of 
sympathetic appreciation as well."—The New York 
Evening Post. Price $3.00 postpaid. 
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Editorials 


OMES Nigger Heaven, Carl Van Vechten’s 
amazing novel of Negro Harlem, with the 
already evident promise of warm debates within 
the “belt” on proper racial 

_On the Meaning nomenclature. There is much 
of Names 


sensitiveness to the word, 
“nigger,” as a term of contempt, 
a sensitiveness varying in intensity according to 
geography and according to degrees of sophistica- 


tion. It is, perhaps, weakest in the most emanci- 
pated Negro circles of the east, and at the same 
time, paradoxically enough, among the least emanci- 
pated Negroes of the South. It is strong generally 
throughout the West. An interesting problem of 
racial psychology is present here. Although the 
term is in common usage among Negroes in reter- 
ring to themselves, there is a blind racial ritual on 
the matter of its use by others with reference to 
them. Resentment, where it is most bitterly ex- 
pressed is indiscriminating. The Negro news- 
paper which, to limit its public currency, resorts to 
unintelligible vagaries when the word is a part of 
the news, the amateur Brutus Jones who insists on 
changing “You bush-nigger” to “You bush-man,” 
r “You bush-rat,” the meticulous ones who object 
to the appearance of the word in stories even of 
Negroes about Negroes, are expressing the racial 
ritual, and there has been ample justification. But 
what is evident now in much of the objection is 
disturbingly evident in the objection to the use ot 
the word Negro itself. ‘There is a society in Phila- 
delphia whose purpose is to outlaw Negro as a 
device for humiliating the race. Mr. Edward 
Morris, a distinguished Chicago Negro attorney 
and member of the Commission on Race Relations 
appointed by Governor Lowden to study the race 
riot, refused to place his signature to the report 
because Negro was used instead of colored. The 
Chicago Defender has coined the word race-man to 
escape it. There are those who insist on colored, 
Afro-Americans, Ethiopians, Lybians, with the same 
fire that members of this race, immediately after 
Emancipation insisted on the pedantic and im 
practicable gentleman of color. Moreover, what 
is evident in the objection to the various racial 
designations was evident, until very recently, in the 
objections to dialect quotations, to the spirituals, 
and to the words mammy and darky. The 
cause of resentment is obvious, of course. But it 
seems that an unnecessary burden is assumed by 
the Negroes whose tastes and education remove 
them from the classes in question. It is a needless 
sensitiveness that denies that there are, or rather 
were, Negro “mammies.” They were contentedly 
loyal black servants and mid-wives in the house- 
hold of white southerners of the slavery regime 
who filled a definite position in the household. 
Only a few remain, and panicky protests invite 
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suspicion. Thomas Nelson Page has defined pretty 
well what is meant by darky: he is a Negro of 
the slavery regime, contented with his status and 
one who, in his relations with his white masters 
shows the appropriate, self-sacrificing humility, 
politeness, and, they like to feel, a noble loyalty. 
[his is a distinct type, and they certainly exist. 
The Negro who protests the existence of this type 
makes harder the acceptance of the different type 
less well known. With nigger there is this dif- 
ference: because it is a corruption intended most 
commonly as an expression of contempt, it is ef- 
fective only when it makes Negroes feel inferior. 
The truly emancipated ones who are more certain 
of their superior absolute status refuse to see or 
feel a sting in the use of the word. They are do- 
ing precisely what the Quakers did. They are chang- 
ing the connotation of the word. “Quaker” and 
“Shaker” were once words of contempt; “Methodist”’ 
was applied in ridicule by Oxford students to the fol- 
lowers of John Wesley; “Gothic” was applied con- 
temptuously at a time when a taste for the classic 
prevailed ; “Whig,” “Tory,” “Mugwump,” were all 
applied in ridicule. 

No one thinks of insulting a New Englander by 
calling him a “Yankee.” The Germans once applied 
to a small English expeditionary force the term “The 
Contemptibles.”. But no German can make an 
Englishman feel contemptible by any such formula. 
The word, in fact, is entirely out of use now. 

We shall anticipate the usual reaction of the 
more sensitive Negroes by saying that this is no 
suggestion that they adopt the word; but it is a 
suggestion that the sting of it can be removed by 
refusing to feel inferior and hurt, by changing its 
content, by rendering gestures intended to be 
offensive, inutile, by refusing to be a “nigger,” 
whatever that is. When a character in Van 
Vechten’s book says, “This is Harlem, this is Nigger 
Heaven,” she has taken a superior position to the 
concept intended by the first whites who applied it 
contemptuously. There is an old Spanish proverb 
of the priest Beltasar Gracian which has a very 
special appropriateness here. It runs about like 
this: 

“Do not show your wounded finger, for every- 
one will knock up against it; nor complain about it, 
for malice always aims where weakness can be in- 
jured. Never disclose the source of mortification 
or of joy if you wish the one to cease, the other to 
endure.” 


T is comforting to reflect that the old-time Negro 
orator who ecstactically and inevitably informed 
his audiences about the exploits of Crispus Attucks, 
and the black boys in khaki at San 

New Styles Juan and Carrizal and Verdun, and 
In Oratory about the matchless progress of the 
race in every conceivable line of en- 

deavor, is being offered a rest. The new speakers 
are declining to hypnotize themselves and their 


audiences with glorification of a status which so 
evidently can be improved. Hear Mary McLeod 
Bethune, president of the National Association of 
Colored Women, in Oakland, California: 

“We have accomplished little in triumphs of art, 
science, education and manufacture as compared 
with that of the other race; but the very condition 
should stimulate the thought and energy of our race 
as never before in the history of dependent peoples. 
The brain and brawn power of our race should 
become a combination for stimulating production. 
Science, invention, creative achievement will do 
more than anything else in commanding respect of 
other races. Vain boastings of wealth and manifold 
achievements by a dependent peoples lead more to 
humiliation than elevation. Production is the road 
to wealth, power, influence.” 

And everybody knows that she is telling the 
truth. 


HE tireless researches of Dr. Puckett, pub- 
lished in his recent volume, Folk Beliefs of 
the Southern Negro, reveal among other things, a 
rich assortment of the plagueing 
More About superstitions current among South- 
Superstitions ern Negroes, and whites, too, for 
and Health that matter, which have much to 
do with wholesome community 
growth. At the risk of repeating the subject mat- 
ter in a second editorial note, it seems worth while 
to cite a further list of superstitions which have to 
do with health, and which so obviously help to 
keep the Negro life span about five years shorter 
than the white, and the death rate about twice as 
high. To cure whooping cough, mare’s milk, 
horse manure applied to the chest, oil from hog’s 
hoof, tea made from white ants, and holding the 
child’s head over a “commode”; to cure toothache, 
drinking water after a horse, chicken manure 
poultices, oil from a hog’s jowl; to cure a fever 
blister, kiss a dog; to cure gonorrhea, drink “red- 
shanks” tea mixed with alum; to cure scarlet fever, 
a tea made of steeped sheep manure, and so on. 
Where these practices do not bring their own infec- 
tion, they retard nature. Interestingly enough, 
these practices were borrowed years ago by the 
illiterate Negroes from illiterate whites, and as the 
whites shake them off their death rates show it. 
In the matter of cultural change as reflected in sta- 
tistics of health, Negroes are on the whole about 
twenty-five years behind. This is rather bad, but 
neither surprising nor hopeless. 


AMMED into the eye-socket of that skeleton’s 

head which is the continent of Africa, is the 
little kingdom of Abyssinia, sole remaining Negro 
empire. It has a population of ten 
million Ethiopians, strangely marked 
with Semitic features, a soil riotously 
fertile, and a natural beauty which has earned for it 
the name of “walled garden in the wilderness.”’ 
The material qualities of these very beauties have 


Abyssinia 
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one —— proved its protection. Its purple 
mountains: are the Alps of 
Africa, but they are also 
central and secure from attack, 
“more immune than Tibet or 
Afghanistan.” A romantic 
} | country, source of the blue 
\ i Nile; called by the ancients 

J | “the mountain of the moon,” 
and self-ruled. 

Sixteen centuries ago the 
Prime Minister of its Queen, Candace, was 
baptized by St. Philip, the Christian Evangelist, 
and from the very dawn of the Christian era 
these people have been of this faith, knowing 
their mind sufficiently to resist the subtle per- 
meations of both Jesuits and Moslems. Waizera 
Zanditu, Empress of Abyssinia and Queen 
of Sheba, has not merely her descent from 
King Solomon, the magnificent and wise, to vex 
those for whom a long and unbroken royal lineage 
is impressive, but the more significant fact, unneces- 
sary to boast, that three thousand years ago, before 
most of Europe had put on clothes or begun to cook 
its meat before eating it, this little black country 
was a respected empire. And through the ages, and 
through the violent changes of comparatively recent 
years, when all its ancient and flourishing neigh- 
bors—Babylon, Tunis, Egypt, Morocco, Nineveh, 
Tyre, Turkey—have changed, or fallen under pro- 
tectorates, or passed out, its record has been what 
one writer familiar with its history has called, “‘a 
miracle of dignified permanence.” 

From the beginning of the mad scramble for 
Africa a hundred years ago, this little country has 
been coveted by white hands. England has flanked 
it on the west and south and Ital} on the north and 
on the east. It is hemmed in completely from the 
sea. Eritrea of Italy on the north blocks it off 
from the Red Sea, Italian Somaliland on the east 
blocks it off from the Indian Ocean, and wedged 
into a small and barren, but eminently strategic 
triangle is the French Somaliland, holding the only 
other outlet to salt water at Djibuti on the Gulf 
of Aden. In 1889, Italy, under an obscure clause 
in the Treaty of Ucciali, boldly claimed a pro- 
tectorate over all Abyssinia, and when in 1896 it 
attempted to make good its claim by force of arms, 
the redoubtable black soldiers of Menelik, crushed 
them with such bitter dec‘siveness that for thirty 
years no European nation had much zest for ex- 
pansion in that direction. But Abyssinia’s 350,000 
fertile square miles, in the new light of Italy’s mad 
ambitions and Britain’s chronic imperialism, be- 
comes increasingly desirable. These two nations 
began long ago to lay their careful network of 
diplomacy. When Abyssinia sought admission to 
the League of Nations, as it had every necessity to 
do, it was Britain who objected on the grounds 
that slavery was practiced in the country. That 
seemed moral and innocent enough and against the 
principles of the League. By a decree slavery was 
abolished, although Ras Taffari was aware, as were 





other League members, that India was permitted 
opium, also in violation of League principles and 
that the most notorious slave raiders in Abyssinian 
territory were British and Italian subjects, albeit 
black. With the help and insistence of France, 
who controls the Abyssinian trade through posses- 
sion of the sole railway connection, a stretch of 500 
miles, from Adis Abeba, the capital, to Djibuti, it 
was admitted in 1923 as a League-member- state. 
Then remembering the prowess of this country’s 
black soldiery and its disposition to resist meddlesome 
and greedy aggression, Britain and Italy last year 
attempted to force through a disarmament compact 
to prevent the country from getting arms for its 
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protection. Through the aid of France, again, this 
failed. 

Emboldened now, Italy and France are making 
known both their wants and their designs, and in 
so doing are showing little regard for the sov- 
ereignty and independence of this state, or its 
wishes, or international ethics, or the principles of 
the League of Nations of which they are all mem- 
bers. Italy wants to connect the Italian colony of 
Erithea on the north with Italian Somaliland on 
the east by a trans-Abyssinian railway of 2,000 
miles. This will eventually bring an enormous 
stretch of fertile mew territory under Italian 
dominance. More than that, it wants the whole 
of the section west of Adis Abeba as a “sphere of 
Italian influence.” The erstwhile Negro kingdoms 
of the rest of Africa need no explanation of this 
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. polite phrase. Says Duce Mussolini: “Fascist Italy 

must expand or suffocate.’ 
o The British want to build a dam at Lake Tsana, 
<4 to flood the Soudan and help their cotton interests. 
7 Admittedly the project is designed for the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and the Abyssinians have many 
excellent reasons for not wanting their country in- 
: undated. But no matter. Neither of these power- 
: ful, advanced nations has seen fit to consult the 
; wishes of Abyssinia on any of these projects, but 
: have been exchanging notes between themselves in 
’ which they agree to exert united pressure upon 
their little League sister to force recognition of 
s 


this rape of her territories. Abyssinia has protested 
this high-handedness to the League, asking justice 
| and redress. It says: “We should like to hear from 
members of the League whether they think it right 
that pressure should be exerted on us which they 
themselves would doubtless never accept.” 


France, in her dire financial plight, has been in 
no position to offer further aid and has given word 
that it will not support the protest. Moreover, it 
seems not unlikely that there has been bargaining 
with Italy on other vexing colonial interests, par- 
ticularly Syria. 

This brings the first important test of the League, 
and one in which other small nations like Holland, 
and the Scandinavian states, although they do not 
happen to be colored, should be profoundly inter- 
ested. For if the League permits this arrant scheme 
to pass successfully no weaker state is safe, and the 
basic purpose of the League is shattered. If it does, 
the language of Ras Taffari, polite but determined, 
takes on a tragic and probably a prophetic signifi- 
cance: 

“With the help of God and thanks to the 
courage of our soldiers we have always stood proud 
and free upon our native mountains.” 


| Nature’s Elegy 


By Carot Carson 


Evening begins to lower in the valley over the hills; 
The tired sun, after sweeping the light of Day 
Into a far corner of the sky, has left it there, 

A lovely splash of color, mother of pearl, 

Soft and blending, and ever gently glowing 

Like an ember on the hearth. 


In the changing light, a flat moon, wan and white, 
Ascends the heavens slowly. 

A sprightly breeze rises now and then from the river 
Carrying the odors of Spring, 

Which charge the air with a balmy sweetness. 


Off in the distance, a lone meadow lark, straight 
As an arrow from a bow, darts suddenly skyward 
And as hurriedly descends ; 

While down underneath the thicket, fluttering birds 
Make noises as they nestle for the night. 


Then over all steals a calm, a hush, 

Like a pause before a prayer; 

"Tis Nature bidding farewell to the Day. 
Another faint flush upon the cheek of Heaven, 
And the failing Day is done. 


Gone! Buried in the bosom of the Earth 

For all eternity never to appear again. 
But Nature does not mourn with distressful sorrow ; 
Emerging from the chamber of her grief 

Behold her decked; For Lo! 


Everywhere in the dark sky sparkle tiny gems, 

Out from behind white-lipped clouds rolls the moon, 
A golden ball of splendor. It is Night. 

The village in the valley is a cluster of light-dots; 
And the river, once blue-gray and flowing, is now 
Black and placid: mirroring ten thousand stars. 


Cold Twilight 


By Ortve Warp 





‘Twilight is robed in prism-tinted snows 
Like velvet, violet and mauve and rose. 
About her brow in hazy hills of silver 
She wears the rubies that the sun bequeathed her. 
Her most persistent follower, the night 
From Orient sends a pearl of gleaming white, 
Wherewith to plead his suit. But Twilight scorr- 
ing 
A lover, black for all his rich adorning, 
Flees with her rubies west and ever west 
Leaving his pearl for answer to his quest. 
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Let Us Prey! 


By Ira De A. Rew 


NCREDIBLE as it may seem there are within 

the radius of one hundred and fifty blocks of 
that section of Harlem occupied by the colored 
population more than one hundred and _ forty 
churches. At the time of the count there were 
exactly that number. Since then more have been 
instituted or have moved into the district. These 
churches have an estimated membership of more 
than forty thousand. 

One hundred and twenty-six of these institutions 
have become a part of the community since 1911 
at which time the colored population was much 
below the 175,000 people who now give Harlem 
its local color. In the year mentioned there were 
fourteen churches. At that time the colored popu- 
lation was centered around the West Fifties and 
in the area west of the Pennsylvania station. 
There were to be found a few of the churches that 
have recently moved to more spacious and attractive 
quarters in Harlem. In that district one may yet 
find a large number of religious institutions that are 
filling the needs of the population that remains. 
But Harlem has been and is a magnet. As the 
people have come so have their institutions. Es- 
pecially the churches. 

In this large collection of religious institutions 
one may find the church respected and the church 
reviled, the church militant and the church peni- 
tent, the church “modern” and the church “funda- 
mental,” the church esoteric and the church 
exoteric. One may also find a diversified assort- 
ment of denominations—Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian as well as Moravion, Lutheran, Apostolic 
and African Orthodox. And here is the mother 
church of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, and the National Headquarters of the 
Eureka Oasis Discipleship. 

There is no doubt that there are churches in each 
denomination rendering valuable service to the com- 
munity. Unselfish and broad-minded ministers 
have realized the social value of the church and are 
interpreting it to their parishioners. Through such 
methods they have arrived. Hence there is cause 
to respect the achievement of such institutions as 
Bethel A. M. E., Rush Memorial and Mother 
A. M. E. Zion, Abyssinian (the bulwark of Bap- 
tists in the East), Metropolitan and Mt. Olivet 
Baptists, St. Mark’s Catholic, Williams Institu- 
tional C. M. E. (an institution started in 1919 
with twelve members, now boasting 2,500, and 
pastored by a Ph.D.), Grace Congregational, Salem 
and St. Mark’s M. E., St. James’ Presbyterian, St. 
Philip’s Protestant Episcopal (the ecclesiastical 
landlord of Harlem), and some smaller churches. 

However, these churches have an arduous task. 
Not only are they called upon to minister to the 
social and religious needs of their people, but they 


must also keep established a defense mechanism to 
offset the subtle encroachments of a large number 
of smaller institutions called churches, whose leaders 
have advertently or inadvertently revised the well 
known entreaty to prayer. For them it reads “Let 
us prey.” 

Only fifty-four of these churches are housed in 
regular church edifices, or residences that have been 
converted to a peculiar style of church architecture. 
The churches remaining are in the class known as 
house churches. They are to be found occupying 
the first floor of a private dwelling, a site former]; 
used for business purposes, or the back room of a 
flat. In fact they are anywhere and everywhere. 
Yet one cannot register a wholesale criticism against 
a church because it is located in a house, for there 
are many larger churches whose general conduct is 
less moral. It is likewise true that many of the 
larger churches have had their beginning in houses. 
Nor can one evade the fact that in this same group 
there is found a large number of so-called churches 
that do little or no good and much harm in the 
community. 


DENOMINATIONAL DisTrRIBUTION OF HARLEM CHURCHES 


Baptist 

Spiritual 

Missions 

Church of God 

African Orthodox 

A. M. E. ca aia ~— 
M. E. Catholic, three mixed congregations 
Apostolic 

Holiness 

M. E. 

A. M. E. Z. 

Presbyterian 

Congregational 

Seventh Day Adventist 

Wesleyan Methodist 

Protestant Episcopal 

Christian Scientist 


Christian 
Moravian 
Lutheran 


Miscellaneous 


It is needless to say that all of these churches 
are not purchasing their property. When tenancy 
is considered we find that there are at least three 
different types. The first of these includes all 
churches owning or purchasing their property. In 
this group we find the greater portion of those men- 
tioned as having regular housing facilities. The 
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purchasing of a site is, however, a hard proposition. 
Many a good institution has been slain in its in- 
cipiency because of the strenuous demands that were 
involved. At the same time many of them survive 
the struggle. It is a survival of the survived. Men- 
tion may be made of an institution that was started 
six years ago in a private house that is now pur- 
chasing two residences that have been converted 
into an auditorium seating five hundred people. 
The church, though somewhat rough in the exterior, 
has a comfortable interior that was worthy of the 
efforts involved. There now remains a mortgage 
of $21,000 which the members feel may be easily 
met. 

The second group of churches rents its meeting 
place. The average rental seems to be from fifty to 
one hundred dollars a month. Some pay as much as 
two hundred dollars. All depends upon the size 
of the congregation, the attitude of the landlord, 
and the location of the institution. The members 
of one particular church in this group are required 
to pay dues amounting to eight dollars per month 
to pay the rent which is fifty dollars, and payments 
on the piano, which is ten dollars per month. The 
pastor is a porter by occupation and has no fee for 
his services. 

The third group comprises those churches whose 
rent is paid by the pastor or some charitable mem- 
ber at whose home the services are held, with or 
without the permission of the landlord. The pas- 
tor assumes all responsibility for rent, light, and 
heat, as well as his salary, and receives pro tanto 
all incoming collections. The pastor of one such 
church is a student in one of the local schools, and 
from his church (which is conducted in the front 
room of his house) he derives enough money to de- 
fray all of his expenses. The church is non-de- 
nominational. The pastor boasts that he is not 
bound to any organized body and simply “preaches 
Jesus.” His seats are chairs rented from a neigh- 
boring undertaker. He conducts his services on 
such days as he feels disposed mentally and indis- 
posed financially. To this gentleman of the cloth— 
he is an ordained minister—the church is a legiti- 
mate business. 

Ministers of the leading churches in this section 
have been opposed to this spurious growth of so- 
called Christian churches for some time, and have 
violently condemned the esoteric cults that have 
arisen. The latter are in most cases conducted by 
exploiters and charlatans. But they are dynami- 
cally opposed to the activities of the “one-man” 
church. The pastor of one of the largest churches 
said in a sermon a few weeks ago: “‘No we haven't 
too many churches in Harlem. We do have too 
many house churches. Somebody wants to be a 
leader, deacon or preacher and if the large church 
doesn’t give it to him he will establish a little 
church of his own where he can be seen. Selfish- 
ness is really the cause of so many of these house 
churches.” Thus speaks one. And many others 


have been more violent. Yet these churches have 
increased. 





The churches that spasmodically arise from no- 
where and in many cases disappear in much the 
same fashion are a general nuisance. Neither their 
appearance nor their character warrants the respect 
of the community. Their ministers are familiarly 
called “jack-legs,” while their poorly written sign- 
boards advertising the name of the pastor with his 
title and degrees, and incidentally the name of the 
church and the order of service have become the 
butt of many jokes. Look at one. This holy 
tabernacle of God is in the very heart of Harlem. 
One thinks of all save church as he sees a dilapidated 
frame structure panting beneath the crush of two 
brick buildings that have been erected on either 
side of it. There is a yard. A hungry cat slinks 
through the gate. She reposes on an old push 
cart in the yard. One sees a rusty milk can, a 
cot, and several well-aged pieces of wood scattered 
promiscuously in front of the entrance. An old 
stone walk leads to the door. It is well worn and 
cracked. The crevices have been worn to the level 
of the walk. The steps have been patched so often 
that little of the original framework seems to 
remain. The house is paintless except in isolated 
spots. A dry-rotted trellis hangs dejectedly down 
the side. In the basement a carpenter plies his trade 
awaiting the coming of such persons as will follow 
his teachings blatantly expressed on the shingle 
which reads: 


We Believe That All Manner of Disease Can 
Be Cured 
by the power of GOD divine. Healing is always 
needed; no matter what your ailment may be 
it can always be cured. This place is open day 
and night for the healing of the sick and prayer. 
Jesus is the Doctor 
Services on Sunday 


In this group of churches there were fifty meet- 
ing in places that had outlived their usefulness as 
homes or places of business. These places rarely 
if ever seat fifty persons at the utmost, and are 
poorly lighted and ventilated. They are chiefly 
immediate neighborhood affairs, support depending 
upon the activity of the pastor in securing mem- 
bers from the surrounding apartments and _ tene- 
ments. It is because of this fact that the turnover 
among these churches is very high. They are forced 
to follow their members, secure new ones, or go 
out of business. Six weeks after the preliminary 
list of the churches was made seven of the churches 
previously listed could not be found. 

The wrath of the public when it is active is 
centered upon the ministers of these churches rather 
than at the churches themselves. It is the feeling 
that they are the ones responsible for such a condi- 
tion. But they must live and despite what may be 
said against them it is true that in them you find 
one group that is doing the thing it wants to do. 
There is no doubt that the assertion made by a 
minister that selfishness was the underlying motive 
of many of the organizations is true. One is re- 
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minded of the incident relating to the young swain 
who had come to the church meeting to show good 
reason why he should be ordained as a Christian 
minister. He stated that he had a dream. In this 
dream a still small voice told him to “G. P. C.” 
and when he heard it he knew that he was in- 
structed to “Go preach Christ.” After further 
questioning by the council the chairman told him 
that he had misinterpreted his dream, for it certainly 
meant “Go plant corn.” 

A Southern minister had lost his charges because 
all of the members had moved North. For five 
years he had travelled from Georgia to Cincinnati 
to Chicago to Detroit, thence to New York, where 
he would assemble his old members for Sunday 
services. He would exhort and extort in each place. 
Recently his New York followers became weary of 
contributing to his wanderlust and suggested that 
he establish himself here and organize a church. 
He did not think it wise to do this because his many 
members in other cities would be neglected. As 
a result the members failed to transport him South 
again. Then was he willing to accept their sug- 
gestion. It was too late. At present he represents 
himself as a “pastor at large.” He is the supply 
minister for many of the smaller churches in the 
city. He boasts that he is a pioneer and has never 
pastored the church that another has held. He is 
going to establish the ideal church in Harlem, and 
has his plans well laid. 

The Clergy Bureau has charge of the reduced 
rates that are offered to ministers by the railroads. 
It is said that the ministers themselves have been 
shamed many a time when the investigators from 
the Bureau called to see the charge held by the 
Reverend So and So. As many of these institutions 
are not recognized as established churches there is 
no one who can vouch for the absolute character 
of each of them. It is certainly true that when 
some of the privileges as this of the Clergy Bureau 
are withheld the commercially inclined ministers 
lose interest. 

Yet, these “lictle fry” are not sitting idly by. 
They are contending for what they call their rights. 
Benefits of clergy. They have as much right to 
exist as the larger churches. And who knows but 
that out of one of them there may rise an Abys- 
sinian, or a St. Marks? Even the mother church 
of a powerful organization? Quite true. Even 
the pastors most severe in their criticisms admit 
this possibility. Another says yes. Let them all 
live. He needs a place to send the trouble makers 
from his church. For this purpose he keeps let- 
ters of transfer on his desk that he may release them 
at their will. If they don’t go, the pastor will— 
eventually. So they are divided on this question 
of the little church movement in Harlem. In the 
meantime the little churches, through their pastors, 
are feeling that they are persecuted. They compare 
their predicament with that of the early Christian 
church in Rome. They claim that the Mayor of 
New York was visited at one time and asked that 
he use his power to prevent the establishment of 


these institutions that were giving a bad name to 
our fair city. But their efforts here were futile, 
However, this group was determined to protect 
the rights of the chosen few in the ministry and 
consequently formed a “ring” composed of the 
“select.” How pitiless was this persecution. These 
churches now fraternize with one another, raise 
large collections for each other in the “ring,” while 
the church without the pale looks on disgruntedly. 
As a result they are sorely grieved. A bull has 
been posted. There will be organized The Interde- 
nominational Union of Ministers with Small 
Churches. A self-perpetuating, self-advertising, and 
self-preserving organization. Then they will wage 
an ecclesiastical war. 

Meanwhile others of the ministers are merril) 
engaged in deploring the vices of sinners and Chris 
tians and forewarning them of the wrath that is to 
come, only to find themselves apprehended on the 
morrow for the alleged violation of civil and crim 
inal codes. Some of them have found temporary 
resting places in the unclerical confines of the police 
station. 

All these things do not loom as large upon the 
horizon of church problems as does the rapid 
growth of the church esoteric in Harlem. Within 
the last six years there has been a tidal wave of 
these groups, many of them sincere in their beliefs 
but hampered and degraded by a large number of 
exploiters and charlatans. There are they who 
dabble in spiritualism, exhibiting their many charms 
and wares in the form of Grand Imperial incense, 
prayer incense, aluminum trumpets, luminous bands 
and other accessories. Among the exploiters in this 
group one is wont to find as many men as women 
engaged as pastors, directors and leaders. 

It is astounding to note the growth and variety 
of these movements. Here one finds “The Com- 
mandment Keepers, Holy Church of the Living 
God, The Pillar and the Ground of the Truth,” 
“The Temple of the Gospel of the Kingdom,” 
“The Metaphysical Church of the Divine In- 
vestigation,” “Prophet Bess,” “Mt. Zion Pente- 
costal Church,” “St. Matthew’s Church of the 
Divine Silence and Truth,” “Tabernacle of the 
Congregation of the Disciples of the Kingdom,” 
“Congregation of Beth B’Nai Abraham,” “Holy 
Temple of God in Christ,” “The Church of the 
Temple of Love,” and many others—all practicing 
various doctrines and creeds provocative of no good 
save the financial returns obtained by the leader. 

A visit to the average fake spiritualist meeting 
proves to be of an innocent if not stupid nature. 
There are possibly ten or twelve believers present 
when the service begins. Terrible discords and 
hymns that were deserving of a better fate were 
sung. Then the plate was passed and the leader 
or the assistant passed the plate, appealing for funds 
to pay the rent already past due. Then the mes- 
sages started. 

This medium, who chanced to be an immense fat 
man, used none of the regular tricks of the trade. 
He relied upon the stupidity of the audience and 
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his own. After a few convulsive shivers he started 
to get messages. Standing in front of each person 
in turn, and holding some article belonging to him, 
he proceeded to bring him the good word from 
those who had passed beyond. Half of the time 
the messages were wrong, most of the time they 
were so general they could be applied to any one, 
and the rest of the time they were so jumbled no- 
body could understand them. The whole thing 
was a farce yet one old man sat in the meeting, 
paid the medium his two dollars—that he evidently 
needed very badly for himself—and listened with 
tears in his eyes to the message from a dead relative. 
The medium failed to mention just which relative 
it was. 

This medium belonged to the “piker” class. 
There are some who charge larger fees and work 
with all the paraphernalia of the profession. They 
get their messages in the dark and have various 
ways of speaking through collapsible trumpets, and 
tapping those who are to receive the messages. They 
prey upon people whose better judgment has been 
deadened by worry or sorrow, and reap an immense 
profit. Most of the people thus engaged are in the 
business for easy personal gain, and are out and out 
frauds, although there are some sincere mediums and 
some sincere spiritualists. 

This prostitution does not stop here. There have 
infested Harlem, groups that to all appearances have 
“acquired” the distinguishing features of the Jews 
and have called themselves Black Jews. They 
claim to have come from Damascus, Palestine, and 
various parts of the Orient. Their activities range 
from a grocery store to a conservatory of music. 

Recently the head of one of these cults has been 
sent to the Federal Penitentiary for the violation 
of the Mann act. This group conducted a “baby 
farm” in Abescon, N. J. Here was said to be the 
home of the many children of the “Messiah” (who 
was their leader). They were borne by such “vir- 
gins” as had been elected by him to give themselves 
to the propagation of the cause. Here are Elder 
Lazarus, Elder Kauffman, Rosenthal, Goldberg, 
and many other interesting characters. Under 
their leadership the Temple of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom continues. 

This “Temple” preaches the doctrine “To live 
and not die to them that believe.”” A pamphlet 
issued by the organization states about their belief 
and their leader: “Elder Ishi (the Messiah, also 
known as Elder Roberson) who originated (sic) 
trom the East of Jerusalem is the Author and 
Founder of the Doctrine of Life which is taught 
by the Temple of the Gospel of the Kingdom.” 
They conducted two services a week and claimed 
to have a total membership of 150. As would be 
expected there was a waiting list of prospective 
neophytes who wished to become Black Jews. 

Despite the fact that the Messiah was sentenced 
for an eighteen month period on only one charge 
Federal investigators feel that he could be convicted 
on at least a dozen more. It is claimed that this 
group has been robbing the public of at least $800 
per day for the last ten years. 








When the prosecution of this group was begun 
another organization of Black Jews also caught the 
revealing glare of the spotlight. This was the Con- 
gregation of Beth B’Nai Abraham, pastored by a 
rabbi, who was not pre-conceived, but taught by a 
Jew and ordained at his will. 

Reasons for the establishment of this group 
seemed to be based on the fact that there was an 
error in the early translations of Holy Writ. It 
is claimed that the Israelites came out of Ethiopia, 
and that this place was the seat of all religions. 
Hence in this synagogue of Black Jews they were 
teaching the descendants of Ethiopians their long 
lost languages—Hebrew and Arabic—for fifty cents 
a lesson. 

Investigations show that the rabbi, who is a 
native of the British West Indies, spent some time 
travelling in South America with a group of Hin- 
doos and Arabs. Here he picked up bits of lan- 
guage which when coupled with his general intel- 
ligence gave him the nucleus for his Congregation. 
The Jewish Federation of New York has been in- 
vestigating this group and as a result has classified 
it as “N. G.” It is claimed that they keep.within 
the laws but subtly extort monies for various uses 
for which they never account. 

Then there are other cults that function in their 
own peculiar fashion. A former minister of the 
Methodist church, who resigned in 1913, conducts 
a clannish thing called a Discipleship. There are 
associated and initiated members. When this min- 
ister became the founder and head of the sect he 
assumed the title of Bishop and the degree of 
D.D.T. 

In this group when one has earned the title of 
Disciple there is erected in his or her home an altar. 
The Disciple is now qualified to minister to the 
physical and spiritual wants of those who are willing 
to believe. Their services are conducted under 
such high-sounding phrases as “The Sanctiloquent 
Equity Exposition,” “Inquisition and Information 
Service,” “Practical Biblical Deliberation,” and 
“Ethical Development Classes.” 

The whole group is characterized by the ma- 
chinations of impostors who do their work in great 
style. Bishops without a diocese, those who heal 
with divine inspiration, praying circles that charge 
for their services, American Negroes turned Jews 
“over night,” theological seminaries conducted in 
the rear of “railroad” apartments, Black Rev. Wm. 
Sundays, Ph.D., who have escaped the wrath of 
many communities, new denominations built upon 
the fundamental doctrine of race—all these and 
even more contribute to the prostitution of the 
church. And there seems to be no end to their 
growth. Already have five new institutions been 
opened for business. One thinks of the much adver- 
tised cinema production “Hell Bent For Heaven.” 

Despite the great religious cooperative efforts 
that have been launched in Harlem and are asso- 
ciated with similar groups throughout the city one 
cannot overlook the grim picture that exists. While 
the organized churches have been the source .of 
much good the others have been a troublesome briar. 
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Where one has progressed in the type of ministers 
selected and in the reformation of the church pro- 
gram, the other has become stuffed with cast-ofts 
and religious criminals who will not be denied. 
While the aggressive minority is pushing forward 
with intelligent and modern interpretation of a 
gospel that was once wholly emotionalized, the 
sattelites have glittered with their emotional 
paroxysms and illusive and illiterate mysticisms. 


It is unfortunate that the efforts of sincere and 
well-established churches in Harlem, both small and 
large, have to be hampered by the manipulations of 
these groups—both orthodox and pagan—of the 
outer fringe. While the one steadily prods at 
social problems with instruments both spiritual and 
physical, and methods religious and humani 
tarian, the others are saying “Let us prey.” And 
they do. 


African Sculptor 


By Harry ALAN PoTAMKIN 


“transcend the medium by virtue of its inherent characteristics” 


HEN you have learned details you have still 
lacked 

the whole. You have but learned the threads, you 
have not yet 

attained to meaning. 
touch ? 

does it see with open pores? and does it yield 

and yielding still maintain its guise, its self, its 
hue? 


Is your soul tactile? can it 


Diligent practitioner, when you have once ransacked 

the closets and the chests, you have still to get 

the enterprise in motion. Hew rock, sculptor, in 
such 

melting way that rock is of itself no longer rock, 
but spilled 

into a lucid rivulet or mayhap torrent that grew 
and grew 

within the rock waiting to be freed, released. 


This creeping black, 

of whom a visage amid long tusks and hungry 
paws 

you hold, what was the manner of his attainment 
here 

with this stripped wood that held such juice as 
might be naught 

but marrow of its life for self, and might be this 

transcendent figure that is flow, lines flowing up 
and back, 

through these curves and angles, into these eyes 
and jaws. 


Mind you, this once was wood that is now a listen 
ing ear, 

not ear that listens to the modes of sound, but ear 

that listens to the line in motion. Break down the 
form 

for new totalities, moving coordinate and in 
parallel. 

What does the conch acclaim, what does the tym- 
panum hear 

in the movement of these lines? They are not a 
swarm 

of buzzing wasps, but his universe, his hell 

and heaven and earth, gathered to a function 

that will bless him with immortality, if not with 
unction. 


Oh, this once was wood that was the fiber of a 
thought, 

not measured in a word, but in the proper knife’s 
significance 

transported beyond the keen metallic sense, that is 
a richer kiss 

than wine, to realms where concepts and the graces 
ply 

their cosmic labors. 


This unschooled and learned soul 
whose apprehending nostrils wing to mould and 
modify 
wood and rock by soaring with them, flowing with 
them—O droll 
conspiracy that gave this woolly hunter touch and 
flow! This is Conspiracy! 


Star Fancy 


By Leonarp DarvIN 


Stars 


are little holes 
in the roof 

of the world, 
and the light 
of heaven 
leaks through 
and trickles 


down. 
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Rootbound 


By EuGene Gorpon 


Streets, Cassius Johnson was suddenly 
stunned by what he saw. Chaotically he recalled 
his favorite sally that his sable complexion alone, 
as flawlessly black as polished lacquer, prevented his 
blushing or blanching. But this was no moment 
for recalling witticisms. ‘ 

Skyscrapers were toy blocks on a string which 
unseen fingers twirled about his head. 

As street lights flare without warning, so did 
judgment through the murk of his brain. Red mist 
dissolved from his eyes, and he squinted in focusing 
them again on the cause of his agitation. 

Some distance ahead, having turned frgm Red- 
lyte Street into Pleasant, and swinging with the 
nonchalant stride of a school girl through the late 
afternoon throng, went Markia, his wife. Her 
arm was linked with a white man’s. She was 
laughing, occasionally casting coquettish glances at 
ier companion’s profile. 

“If that was me she was with people would be 
taring like we were a pair o’ freaks. And I’m 
ier husband, too! They don’t even look at him 
, with another man’s wife! Just be- 
cause she’s a damn high yaller. They think she’s 
white. . . . Fools!” 

Johnson stood in the middle of the sidewalk, head 
lowered, eyes following, with a murderous glare, 
the progress of Markia and the white man toward 
the subway. Home-going crowds jostled him with 
maddening unconcern. 

“Headed for home—now. But where’s_ she 
been? That’s what I want to know. Yes, I do 
know, too. My God, on Redlyte Street 
—again! After all her promises; after all I’ve 
slaved and given up for her! And I suppose this 
isn’t the first time either She seems to 
know. Peay 
Home-goers bumped him. Dazedly he heard 
the ugly throaty oath of a man who had to step 
into the street to pass. Johnson started after his 
wife. anes 

Home-loving man that he was, he felt self-pity 
over-awing him. Memories in one great wave 
washed about him; left him floundering. He re- 
membered the intimacies of his small apartment; 
talking machine, books, easy chair near the back 
window; davenport with old green cover, table 
spread with bright-colored magazines; familiar pic- 
tures on the walls; fences, trees, piles of refuse in 
backyards as seen from the kitchen window. 

These memories were woven into the pattern of 
his existence. They were background of his life. 
Loving them, he wished never to leave the objects 
and surroundings inspiring them. As he often said 
to Markia (calling her Birdie at such times), “I’m 
a great oak with roots running down, down deep 
into the solid rock of earth. I’m bound by love 


\' the junction of Pleasant and Redlyte 


to you and these things around us. I’m rootbound. 
I’m the oak, and love for you and these is the roots. 
Dig me up and set me out elsewhere, and I would 
die.” 

Markia often recited this to their friends. Markia 
was intelligent and sensitive to beauty, with all her 
faults. She called him her poet. To their friends, 
lounging comfortably about the small living room 
and smoking cigarettes, Johnson would say, his 
face burning (they could not see the blush!) : “I’m 
a primitive man with a civilization complex.” He 
would wink at Markia and chuckle at their friends’ 
grimaces, adding parenthetically: “Took extension 
work in psycho-analysis last year. . . . As I 
was saying, it’s funny a husky, iron-muscled son of 
Ham like me should hold an effete post office job 
and find his greatest comfort lazing around home 
with a book or magazine. But peace is so sweet. 
How | hate to be disturbed!” 

Peace at last was spent. What a revolutionary 
idea! . . . Tomorrow he would sell every- 
thing. By this time tomorrow he would have left 
Markia. Had promised her to be home early to 
go to the movies, yet, look at her! . . . He 
winced. The end of everything! 

“‘No woman can play me for a sucker and get 
away with it. What did I marry her for, in the 
first place? No man black as I am’s got any busi- 
ness with a woman that can pass for white. That 
was the first bull. Second place, why did I go to 
Redlyte Street for a wife? Could’ve married the 
best! Reform her! Take her out of the gutter 
and clothe her in decency. . . . Rot! Bunk! 
. x Listened to her prattle. Little Miss 
Innocence led astray by wicked men. ; 
More rot! More bunk!” 

In the background of his consciousness hummed 
the music of quiet and eternal repose: silent city 
streets; distance clock sounding like chimes at mid- 
night; deep, regular snoring of a man next door. 

These memories must not interfere with 
his resolve. a 

“T’ll leave her! Swore she’d be true. All she 
wanted was a chance. A chance! Like hell! 
Chance to run wild with white men while I slave 
my head off. Pardon me!” 

Blood-shot eyes in a harried black face looked 
levelly into calculating gray eyes set deep in white 
skin. A timid blonde woman dangled from the 
tall white man’s arm. The white man’s mouth 
was a red mark on a grim white mask. Johnson's 
heavy lips, felded back, revealed strong teeth of a 
snarling beast’s. The white man gripped Johnson's 
right arm. 

“Let him go, dear!” 

The woman's terrified eyes beseeched the white 
man. Johnson, restraining himself, said nothing; 
glared from one to the other; squinted red eyes, bit 
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the corner of his lower lip. Passersby turned in 
astonishment ; lingered, craning necks. 

“Let him go, dear. Don’t you see he’s drunk? 
Let him go!” Her voice had become nervously im- 
perative. She stamped a foot. 

“Damn fool!” Johnson jerked his arm free. 
“You're a couple of damn fools!” 

Before white man or crowd could collect his 
wits Johnson had hurled himself through a subway 
entrance and bounded down stairs. 

An express was disappearing into blackness, its 

red lights making less and less glow in the recess of 
the tunnel. He had missed them. Those fools up 
there. . 
Leaving the subway train he hastened upstairs 
into cool night air. Once more he was thinking 
rationally. He had settled it. There was nothing 
to do but go away. He would even be mag- 
nanimous in his treatment of Markia: “I'll divide 
with her what little money I’ve saved and let her 
stay there. I'll go, martyr to a woman’s unfaith- 
fulness. I'll be hanged if I do!” 

If anyone went it would be she. Everything in 
the flat was his; had owned most of it before he’d 
ever seen her. Why make further sacrifices for 
her? He'd already sacrificed honor, self-respect, 
old friends. After five years of making a fool of 
him, her sacrifice would begin tonight. He go? 

“Hanged if I do! Oh, I don’t know. Why be 
vindictive? I’ll let her stay. I'll take what I need; 
to hell with the rest. She can do what she dang 
pleases with it. I’H go. I’d rather roast in hell 
a thousand years than spend another night near 
that . . . that woman. I'll go; but God! how 
I hate the thought of giving up—everything! To 
uproot the old oak at last! It can’t stand it. It 
just can’t.” 

From the sidewalk before the two-family house 
he could see a light upstairs. Its yellow glow 
shone between drawn shades and window facings. 
A tumultuous flood of regret made him gasp as he 
mounted the stoop. All the beauty of marriage, all 
the contentment that accompanies a_ successful 
livelihood, banished in a moment. This morning 
he had left home with the sensation of her enfold- 
ing arms still twinkling in his blood. Since then 
what a tragedy! Another probably had felt those 
same arms. He himself would never again feel 
them, because this night. . 

On the second landing stood Markia. She was 
posturing daintily in the frame of the doorway, 
gaslight a yellow haze behind her. She was a 
pretty pink and white doll, eyes innocently blue, 
shingled hair scintillating gold. Again, slender 
body inclined forward, small feet close together, 
arms extended backwards, tiny pink fingers grasp- 
ing the two ends of her apron strings, she was a 
poised butterfly. 

“Hello, Cassie! Rather late, aren’t you? Din- 
ner’s been waiting for ages and ages. Almost went 
to sleep waiting for you. Aren’t we going to the 
movies? Changed your mind? What kept you so 
late? What's the matter, Cassie ?” 


+ 


Instead of his usual impulsive act of drawing her 
to him, Johnson had passed into the room, glancing 
with hasty suspicion around the cramped apartment, 
In the kitchen the table was set; wisps of vapor 
floated above hot dishes. 

_ “Says she’s been waiting. Couldn’t have. She's 
just put that stuff on the table.” 

He tossed his hat on the table covered with 
bright colored magazines, and threw his overcoat 
upon the davenport. He approached Markia, who 
now stood erect. Her round face was crimson. 

“The movies?” he asked, trying to be casual. 
He did not realize that casualness had been dissi- 
pated with his unusual behavior on entering. ‘The 
movies? Surely you don’t wont to go right out 
again! Have a nice time?” 

Her large eyes, larger and bluer than ordinarily, 
were fixed on his face in a fascinated stare. The 
crimson stain was gone. She closed the door and 
backed against it, never removing her eyes from his. 

“I asked if you had a nice time down in the old 
haunts. What’s the matter? Didn’t lose your 
tongue down there too?” Folding his arms with 
the gesture of a relentless inquisitor, he backed 
against the mantel. 

He wondered whether her look of puzzlement 
was genuine or assumed. How could it be anything 
than assumed ? 

“What you talking about, Cassie? What's the 
idea of starting that sort of talk as soon as you get 
home? Aren’t you well?” 

His blunt laugh was mirthless. It made her 
start. Her eyes were still too large. “You're 
awfully funny,” she said, in a tone that belied her 
statement. “You're laughable.” 

Her husband grunted. “Really? Glad you 
think so. Got a fine sense of humor tonight, haven't 
you? Why don’t you laugh, then?” 

He was thinking: “Why do things like this have 
to happen? Why do suspicion and distrust always 
come between people when they’re happy?” He 
appraised her. She was the most desirable woman 
he had ever known. 

“There’s ne man living who wouldn’t want her. 
God, how can I give her up? To some other man!” 

She was watching him, eyes sullen now. One 
small foot beat a tattoo. Her rounded cheeks had 
regained their natural color. 

“Well?” he bellowed, so suddenly that she 
started. “I’m waiting. I think I’ve been rather 
patient, don’t you?” 

Hands on straight hips, eyes narrowed, chin ele- 
vated, slender body erect, Markia assumed the 
offensive. ‘Cassius Johnson, what’s wrong with 
you? If it was July instead of March I'd think 
the heat had affected you. What you driving at?” 

It was his turn to start. A new thought was 
glimmering faintly. She went on: “If 
you've heard anything about me that’s made you 
suspicious I wish you’d kindly tell me about it. I 
think I’ve a right to know, don’t you? Oh, Cassie,” 
with an outward thrust of the arms, an involuntary 
move toward her husband, “What’s wrong?” 
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He was disarmed; whipped. Odds and ends of 
emotion beat upon his heart, and he was happy with- 
out knowing why. Husbands often made mistakes. 
“If only I've made a mistake, dear God! If only 
I've. 

“Sit down, Cassie. 
the matter. You're tired. 
was like the deep rich tones of a violin. He sank 
upon the davenport, his senses unsteady. Vaguely 
he suspected trickery. He wanted to spring up and 
cry out in protest; to take this golden and white 
woman in his arms and beg her to tell him every- 
thing; to hear her deny all insinuations he had made 
and all charges he would make. 

She was kneeling before him, her round, smooth 
face, serious with concern, upturned to his. His 
pulses throbbed hotly and he thrilled with the joy 
of possession; he saw her long curved throat, as 
white as any Nordic beauty’s, full youthful breasts 
—all the charms which had attracted men since her 
early girlhood. Attracted men! That was the 
trouble now. Gently he laid his big rough hands 
on her shoulders. He noticed the contrast between 
his hands and her throat and neck. 

“Tell me truly, Birdie, dear: where did you go 
this afternoon, and who was that man with you? 
I'm your husband, you know and your 
pal.” 

She started to speak, hesitated. He saw the flash 
of pain across her eyes. Her head dropped. He 
stiffened; caught his breath. His fingers involun- 
tarily clutched her shoulders. He felt her flinch. 

He waited. The gaslight burned with a whir- 
ring noise. The old mantel clock ticked. Every 
sound was ominous. He waited, his grip on 
her shoulder growing tenser. She squirmed, blanch- 
faced; wriggled free; stroke first one shoulder then 
the other. Her eyes avoided his. He was losing 
patience. 

“What you acting like that for? Aren’t you go- 
ing to tell me?” He saw her with a new suspicion. 

a 

He started; gulped ; licked his lips. 

“Well?” His voice was choked 

“T went out. ad 

“Of course,” 
you. 

“Where?” They were examining each other's 
face. He thought of a cat at bay. With mad in- 
tensity he watched her, holding his breath. 

“I saw you coming out Redlyte Street. . 
Was that a movement of surprise? he wondered. 

Silence. 

“I’m still waiting to hear where you'd been. 
And who was that man?” 

He swallowed quickly; again licked his lips. 
He was saying to himself: “I want the truth, but 
I don’t want it. I’m afraid. .” He waited. 

Her face was averted. Dropping to a sitting 
position on the floor, she leaned back against the 
table. With an unsteady pink forefinger she traced 
patterns in the carpet. 

“I’m still wait 


You're tired, that’s what’s 
” Her voice 


impatiently. “Certainly. I saw 


” 


“So you want to know where I went and who 
I went with. Well, I admit I went out, so you 
don’t need to puzzle about that any more.’ 

Bent low, her head was a ball of polished gold 
under the gaslight. 

“The gentleman you saw me with is an old 
friend. Knew him before I ever saw you. I used 
to see him when I lived with Mayme on Redlyte 
Street. Oh,” hastily, with a swift glance at her 
husband, “he was never more than a good friend. 
Just like brother and sister we were. He used to 
come to see Mayme. Remember her? No, 
he wasn’t anything to me except . . 
intercepted another swift glance. She dropped her 
eyes. He sneered: “Oh, of course not! Just 
brother and sister 

“Well, I’m being square with you,” she cut in 
hotly, meeting his eyes defiantly. Again averting 
her face, flaming, she continued: “After you'd 
married me I kept my promise and didn’t see any 
of the old crowd. I'd just about forgotten 
Jack 
“Oh, Jack, eh? You did know him very well, 
didn’t you?” 

had for a fact about forgotten Jack ever 
lived. Then I met him on the street one day. Said 
he was glad to see me; asked me how I was getting 
along; congratulated me on having such a fine hus- 
band; told me Mayme had been asking about me.” 

“Do you mean to sit there and tell me this fel- 
low still hangs around that girl? Isn’t he married? 
Does she still live down there?” 

“Yes, he hangs around her. 
‘ just like you did me. 
her, too.” 

Johnson began to feel a strange joy singing in 
his head. He said, almost eagerly: “So he took 
you down to see his wife. How is she? 

Funny he’s still living there after getting married.” 

“She’s sick. Been sick quite a while. As I 
was saying, I met Jack—then, Mr. Nash, if you 
don't like ‘Jack’; we met on the street one day 

“By appointment?” 

“Certainly not! Please don’t be nasty. It was 
accidental. He said Mayme was sick, and asked 
when I could go to see her. I told him today. He 
said he’d meet me in the subway, which he did, 
and we went together. When you saw us we were 
coming back.” 

“Uh huh So he escorted you back?” 

“en, OP « «6 

“T see What's the matter with Mayme? 
Find out?” 

She did not reply immediately. After a hur- 
ried glance at his face she resumed her aimless pat- 
tern making, face averted. Then, hesitatingly: 

“Well, she thinks it’s her lungs. Coughs 
awfully. ” She shot him a sideling look. 
His eyes were on her. “Even while I was there 
someone phoned for a doctor, she coughed so.” 

“Someone ‘phoned. The doctor came?” 

“Certainly!” she directed at him a quick ques- 
tioning glance. 


He’s married her 
He’s crazy about 
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“What's his name? The doctor's, I mean.” 

“How should J know? Say, you are 
cross-examining me, aren’t you? You don’t believe 
me, do you?” 

Her look this time was direct and unwavering. 
Their eyes met squarely. 

“Honestly, I do not,” shaking his head. “I did 
at first, but If you don’t mind I'll call 
Mayme and ask how she’s feeling.”” He ignored 
Markia’s startled gasp, going on: “I know she'll 
be glad to hear a word of cheer from her old team- 
mate’s husband. What’s her number ?” 

He rose and moved toward the telephone on a 
small table in a corner. He could not see the ashen 
pallor of her face. 

“Listen. Cassie, I 

“What's her number? I mean phone number. 
I remember the house number. “T'was twelve. If 
she’s living there yet it’s still that.” He tarried, 
prone upraised. 

“It’s not in her name. You ought to have sense 
enough to know that.” She wriggled around to 
face him. “I don’t know whether her husband 
spells his name with a K, a G, or an N.” 

He placed the receiver to his ear. “Information 
will know,” he asserted complacently. “Informa- 
tion, please. Information, what's the ‘phone 
at 12 Redlyte Street? Party's name’s Nash. , 
No ‘phone there? You sure? That’s funny! 
Oh, all right.” 

He set the instrument down and turned to 
Markia. She still sat on the floor, but inert, 
slumped, like a rag doll emptied of sawdust. He 
had never before seen her look so ill. His judgment 
told him she was frightened. 

“Deliberately and maliciously lied,” he shouted 
in his inner consciousness. “If she lied about this, 
she’s lied about everything else.” 

For the second time that day he felt hot blood 
dazing him. He felt, all at once, a maniacal desire 
to grasp her curving white throat in his big rough 
hands and squeeze out her breath. But not yet. 
Let her further incriminate herself. . . . She was 
standing before him, hands on his shoulders. She 
moved backward at sight of his face. He 
cought her wrists and jerked her forward. He was 
saying to himself: 7 

“I won’t lose my head. I won’t hurt her. I'll 
give her enough rope to hang herself, then walk 
out and leave her. forever.” Again he felt 
unconsolably sorry for himself. To her he said: 

“You've told me all I want to know. Five years 
ago I took you out of the gutter, and gave you a 
decent home. I knew what you were, so that’s one 
against me. But I thought that you had a spark 
of decency in you Decency! Huh! I 
might have known what you'd do, given a chance. 
Running the streets with a white man! In spite 
of what I knew, I had to play the fool . . . Why 
will black men be such damn fools about yellow 
women? I...” 

She was struggling to free her arm. Her face 
was mottled with crimson rage. He was suddenly 


afraid to release her. A woman so angry might 
do anything. They wrestled; blundered about the 
cramped room; sprawled together over the upset 
table. She sprang away from him, first up. They 
stood panting, snarling across the wreckage of fur- 
niture and magazines. 

“We've been married five years; yes.” Her 
voice was no longer like a viclin, but metallic, hard 
and grating. It shot out on gasped puffs of breath. 
“You admit you knew what | was, don’t you? 
You admit your eyes were wide open. Didn't | 
tell you when you married me you took a chance? 
And what did you say? You said: ‘I don’t care, 
Birdie, dear.’ You said: ‘Life itself’s a chance.’ 
I said many times, I said: ‘They say it’s hard tor 
a woman to make a complete turn about after liv 
ing like this so long.’ Remember? And you said: 
‘Birdie,’ she mocked, lispingly: You said: ‘Birdie, 
vou’re educated and beautiful.’ You said: ‘Birdic 
all you need’s a chance; that’s all you need a 

“A chance!” interrupted the enraged husband. 
“My God! Haven't I given you a chance? Didn't 
I take you out the gut 

“Oh, Lord,” she groaned, backing wearily against 
the wall, “do I have to listen to all that rot again?” 
Thrown off his guard, he sputtered : 

“I intend to have the truth if it takes all 

“You may have it, and it needn’t take all night, 
either.” 

“Where'd you been with that man?” 

“I thought we'd settled that.” She sighed. 

“You mean—you mean Then my guess 
was right, wasn’t it?” 

“My dear, I don’t know what your guess was, 
but I'll give you the benefit of the doubt. You 
were right.” 

“Who was he?” 

“Friend.” 

“A friend! What's his name?” 

“Doesn’t matter. You wouldn't know him, 
way.” 

“Then it’s not Jack Nash?” 

“No.” 

“Was he white?” 

“T suppose so. He's never said he wasn’t ; 

With two long strides, circumventing the over- 
turned table, the man was beside her. Desire to 
murder had never been so strong. Snarling, he 
seized her shoulders; forced his nails into her flesh; 
hammered her against he wall. The house shook 
under each impact. The chandelier rattled. 
Whimpering, cowering to remind him of a whipped 
puppy, she was a child in his hands. Without warn- 
ing, she struck him across the face with her clinched 
fist. She recoiled sharply, crying in a startled voice 
when blood trickled from his nose: 

“Dear, dear Cassie! I’m so sorry! Come let me 
wash it off ws 

He shoved her roughly. “Get away from me, 
you street walker. Never mind washing it off. 
You'll have plenty to wash off your silly mug in a 
minute.” 

The woman quailed as his big hands, hook-like, 
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clutched her throat, squeezing until the blue of her 
eyes disappeared. Then, panic possessing him, he 
released her quickly. Her head lolled forward. 
She dropped like an old skirt from a hook in the 
wall. She lay still; presently, strength returning, 
she dragged herself up. He thought he had never 
before seen hatred so unmistakably expressed in a 
woman’s eyes. Even while this impression touched 
his brain he tried to justify his actions. ‘She admits 
running with a white man. She admits . . .” 

Her hysterical voice cut upon his chaotic mean- 
dering. It was now his chief concern to prevent 
neighbors’ hearing. ‘These walls were none too 
thick; a man’s snoring on the other side . . . 

“  . . You brute! You dirty, filthy black 
brute! Fine specimen of manhood you are. How 
can a nigger so black be so yellow? You damn 

” Her voice broke; she wept. 

Transfixed with amazed hurt, he stood open- 
mouthed. . . . She had never before shrieked 
like that nor said such things to him. “So, to her, 
I'm just a black nigger since she’s been 
associating with white men. Only needed some- 
thing to bring it out. How could I stay 
here now, even if I wanted to?” 

She was leaning against the wall, weeping; spas- 
modic, long drawn sobs that jerked the body. She 
checked herself; regarded her husband. Her eyes 
were reddened, face streaked and smeared. She 
said, as if expecting immediate and positive agree- 
ment: “Of course you'll leave me now?” Her 
tone implied weariness; it was without vigor or 
color. Arms dangling, she continued to regard him. 
Mouth atremble, eyes tearglazed, she said again: 
“Cassie, when do you leave me?” 

He bit his lips. Strangely, his only passion now 
was overwhelming pity. He was wishing for only 
the semblance of an excuse to seize her in his arms; 
kiss her trembling mouth; stroke her golden head. 
Then he remembered the epithet. He said to him- 
self: “She called me a nigger. She called me yel- 
low. A woman can’t love a man and say things 
like that To her: 

“Yes, I’m leaving you. What do you expect? 
You flaunt your misbehavior in my face, then lie, 
and abuse me! I leave tonight .” He felt 
a catch in his throat; paused, stared at the floor. 
“You can stay here till you find something to do— 
and another place. I'll give you half of what I’ve 
got in the bank . . .” He looked furtively to- 
ward her. He expected to see her head rise dis- 
dainfully, her lips sag in a sneer. She still held 
her attitude of dejection, however. 

“You're very kind,” she said faintly. “Thank 
you for for helping Where you 
going tonight?” She looked at the mantel clock. 
“It’s awfully late. Where do you expect to go?” 

He bit his lip. Strangely, his only passion now 
was pity. Keener than before was his sorrow for 
his own plight. Martyr to a woman's unfaithful- 
ness, ° . . 

“Never mind about me. 1'll make out.” 

He passed her, entering the bedroom. Return- 
ing, he laid open on the floor his worn suitcase and 








a miscellany of clothing. He avoided looking di- 
rectly at his wife, but, moving around with great 
rapidity, presented an appearance of eager haste. 
Observing from the corner of an eye, he saw her 
making her way, somewhat totteringly, into the 
bedroom. He heard the door close. 

For many minutes he knelt beside his open suit- 
case, looking about like a man awakening in a 
strange room. Rising, he righted the overturned 
table, replacing the magazines. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s uncertainty, he forced his agitated body into 
his beloved easy chair. In the bedroom his wife 
was crying again, spasmodically; such gusts of sobs 
as shake the body. Now she was sniffing into her 
pillow. After a while the sobbing was hushed. 
Quiet was on everything. The man sat still. The 
mantel clock ticked above other sounds. The gas 
burned with a whirring noise. Across rooftops, 
muffled by distance and darkness, tolled the hour 
of midnight. He felt more at ease now; more like 
his old self. 

“In a few minutes I'll get up, get my things, and 
get out. No woman, least of all a high yaller, ’s 
going to make a monkey out o’ me.” 

Drowsiness settled on him. This was 
how he liked always to feel. The quiet neighbor- 
hood; papers, magazines and books inviting him; 
Markia asleep nearby; gaslight purring like a con- 
tented cat; old clock ticking from the mantel. . 

He roused himself. No time for peaceful con- 
templation. The time to go was now, before he fell 
under the spell of slothful ease. Let Markia rise 
tomorrow and find herself alone. . . . He 
slouched deeper into the velvety softness of his chair. 
Through the wall which separated his apartment 
from his neighbor’s came deep rumbling of a tired 
man’s snoring. It was the diapason of a magnifi- 
cent organ; ripple of running water through deep 
glades in summer; crooning of a mother’s voice over 
a sleeping infant. . . . 

Johnson straightened; rubbed his eyes. There 
lay the old and familiar surroundings. He must 
get a move on. 

He pulled himself from the chair and went into 
the bedroom. Markia was sleeping restlessly. On 
the floor beside the bed lay her clothes just as she 
had stepped from them. She had not even turned 
down the gas; it showed up pitilessly her swollen 
features. She lay with her knees drawn slightly 
upward under the covers, one white arm, blotched 
with bruises, across her gold head. The other hand 
pressed a small handkerchief against her lips. It 
was spotted red. 

A hurricane of memories rushed over the man: 
nights of love-making; days of thinking on other 
nights to come; her tender commiseration; her 
eagerness always to make him happy; her unbur- 
dened laughter; her gaiety that had enlivened his 
prosaic life; his books, papers, talking-machine, 
work ; his orderly, care-free, routine existence ; peace 
and comfort; home. . . . 

Then another man had come. Oh, hell! How 


(Continued on page 299) 
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The Writing of Essays 


By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


T happens that last year I was a judge in the 

essay section of the Crisis prize contests, and 
this year a judge for the essays in the competition 
conducted by Opportunity. After reading the 
two sets of papers I had a few reflections, and 
in conference later I found that some others of 
those interested in the proper award of the prizes 
had received the same impression that I had—that 
the general standard of the essays was below that 
represented by the competition in the other literary 
forms. As a result, the editor of OpporTUNITY 
has asked if I would not say a word about the 
matter, calling up some of the principles to be ob- 
served in this special field. : 

In general it might be said that the essay com- 
petition is not taken seriously enough. In some 
ways the papers are too serious; at the same time, 
considered simply as works of art, they hardly show 
an adequate conception of the task attempted. It 
seems to be felt that a short story or a play must 
observe certain standards, but that “anybody” can 
write an essay, whether he has studied the theory 
of the form or not. Moreover, some of those who 
write are unduly governed by the idea of a thesis. 
This is natural, especially in the case of those re- 
cently from college; but here again we are 
reminded that the function of art is to express. 
The essay may or may not take a certain amount 
of research for granted, but it is not primarily a 
“study” of anything. 

The great field of exposition, as we know, may 
be viewed either objectively or subjectively. We 
may discuss a process, explaining its details, or we 
may endeavor to set forth our own reaction to 
some aspect of life. The first may be very neces- 
sary at times, and it may need to be well done, as 
in a textbook on physics; but it is generally directed 
toward a practical end and seldom rises to the plane 
of art. When, however, an author writes sub- 
jectively, expressing his own personality, such a pro- 
duction as Lamb’s “Old China” may be the result. 

It is needless to say that it is the second of these 
ideas that should be cultivated in our prize essays. 
Life is seething all about us; what is our reaction 
to it? What do we feel? What do we want? 
What is it that we yearn for but that seems inex- 
pressible? Can we not try to express it anyhow? 


If we do this, we shall want to avoid being too 
matter-of-fact. Into our work there may even creep 
the lyric cry. We must never be so carried away 
by our feeling, however, that we lose our clear per 
ception of the appointed task. We cannot well 
handle more than one thing at a time. Rigid or- 
ganization accordingly will close the door against 
everything that does not bear vitally upon the single 
theme we have in hand. 

After all, however, it is not the purpose that ha 
awakened most criticism in the case of our essays 
but the style. The first thing that one might re- 
mark in this connection is one of pure mechanics— 
the sheer illiteracy that characterizes many of the 
papers. The amount of poor punctuation and faulty 
sentence structure that the judges have to wade 
through is almost unbelievable. One who submits 
a paper in a prize contest ought at least to have a 
little regard for spelling and grammar; and if he 
cannot find anybody who can do clean typewriting, 
he might do well to learn to use the typewriter him- 
self. I do not doubt that somewhere in the world 
there are accurate stenographers, but I have never 
been able to find one. F 

Another matter is that of the jerky, hectic, in- 
coherent composition that some people are culti- 
vating today, but that is nothing more than the 
working of the bolshevistic spirit in literature. 
With some people the sentence has lost its in- 
tegrity altogether, and writing is nothing more 
than a succession of coarse suggestive phrases. One 
does not become effective by shrieking, however, 
and hysterics are hardly sanity. After all, the day 
of free verse is over, and sooner or later jazz must 
die of its own cacaphony. 

Finally, the writing should not be needlessly in- 
volved. Very often our papers have been loaded 
down with phrases stuffed with long words—often 
abstract words, and a reader can but gasp at the 
great array of philosophizing. Clarity is still a 
virtue, however, and mere heaviness is not pro- 
fundity. 

In closing I want to say that I have been greatly 
gratified by the earnest effort put forth in our 
recent contests, and I only hope that the prizes 
offered next year will spur us on to even higher 
achievement. 


Death 


By Westey CurTRIGHT 


The bowl is cracked! 

The fragile glass is broken; 
And the milk of the soul 

Is wasted away! 
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A Survey of Crime Among Negroes in Philadelphia 


By Anna J. THompson 


(Continued from August issue) 


HE environment then in which the Negro has 

been forced to live has produced a decided effect 
on his character. He is not inherently immoral for it 
has been proven time and time again that Negroes 
who are brought up in the proper environment can 
and do make good citizens in every sense of the 
word. Nor is he essentially a thief. The fact that 
he steals only petty things in itself disproves this. 
He had constantly been surrounded by “lack” which 
has made it liable for him to take that which does 
not belong to him without having the least sense of 
responsibility in doing so. The Negro criminal is 
unmoral rather than immoral. He does not willfully 
do wrong in the majority of cases, but he is easily 
led, being more or less irresponsible; leading on the 
whole an unharmonious existence. 


The Juvenile Delinquent 


In studying the juvenile delinquent, I covered 
only those cases in which arrest had been made by 
the police and which were recorded on the police 
records. There were 160 such cases for this six- 
month period. Each of these cases was registered 
as “sent to House of Detention” since the Juvenile 
Court takes care of all cases where the age is under 


Table No.4 


Showing Firal Disposition of Charges of The 160 
Juvenile Cases That The Police Arrest Sheet Dispo- 
ses das “Sent Tb House of Detention’. 


Site 
1332 


CHARGE |x. g [28sies 


fa 


Larcen 72 
33 

Runaway 14 
lh 

Ss 


4 
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As in the cases of the Adults the major offense 
of the 160 Juvenile cases recorded on the police 
records—January 1, 1924 to June 30, 1924—was 
Larceny. (See Table No. 4). Seventy-two or 
45% of the total number were charged with larceny, 
attempted or suspected. Thirty-three or 21% were 
charged with Forcible Entrance and Larceny. 
Fourteen were runaways and eleven were charged 
with malicious mischief. The remaining number 
were charged with various offences as the table will 
illustrate. 

Again, as in most of the adult cases, the larceny 
was merely petty larceny. (See Chart No. 8). 

Claude age 15 years, was arrested for stealing 
a $2.00 bill from a lodger in his mother’s home. Claude 
was held in the House of Detention and was given a 
Preliminary Hearing the following morning. When 
asked why he had taken the money he replied that he 
wanted to buy a swimming suit. Claude was discharged 
upon restitution of the $2.00. 

One illustration will serve as typical of the more 
serious larceny cases known in the Police Courts 
as “Forcible Entrance and Larceny”. This type of 
larceny is usually conducted by several or a gang of 
boys acting together. 

Four boys, John aged 11, Harry aged 13, Richard aged 
14, and George aged 11, were caught after having forced 
their way into a house, recently vacated, and having 
stolen the gas meter from the cellar. The boys were held 
for Juvenile Court and when taken before the Judge, the 


eldest through his tears declared that they were only play- 
ing “movies”. They were placed on probation. 


Chart No.8 


Showing Major Offence of Negro JuvenileArrests 
January 1, 1924 to June SO, 1924 


Pd 


A454 of Juvenile Arrests were for Larceny 


It is impossible for me to make a comparative 
study of the Juvenile Delinquent in proportion to 
the population, etc., as I can deal here only with 
the 160 cases that were arrested and registered by 
the police. It would be necessary for me to take 
jnto account the many hundreds of juveniles that 
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are brought into court each year by the Probation 
Officers. 

I was very much handicapped by the inadequacy 
of the information contained in the Police Records 
as well as the inadequacy of the Juvenile statistics of 
the Municipal Court. When I attempted to learn 
the “final disposition” in each of the 160 juvenile 
cases that the police record showed as “Sent to 
House of Detention”, I was convinced that it was 
almost a futile search. And it was only through the 
spending of much time and effort, not only on my 
part, but also on the part of one who was thor- 
oughly familiar with the records that I was able to 
find what the final disposition was in the 160 cases 
in which I was interested. (See Table No. 4). 
Sixty-five of the 160 or 41% were discharged either 
at the preliminary hearing or after they were taken 
to court. Twenty-eight or 39% of the total number 
charged with larceny was discharged. Thirty of 
the 72 were given probation 12 of whom the records 
showed as having been discharged from probation. 
Thirty-three of the 160 were charged with Forcible 
Entrance and Larceny and 12 of them were dis- 
charged. Fourteen of the 33 were given probation 
while two were discharged from probation. Crimes 
of the more serious nature were: 2 held for rape— 
both discharged ; 1 for idle disorderly street walking 
discharged; 5 for aggravated assault and battery, 
two of whom were discharged and the three remain- 
ing were placed on probation; 1 charged with being 
an inmate of a disorderly house was committed to a 
reformatory; 1 was held for carrying concealed 
deadly weapons and was discharged. 

Chart No. 7 illustrates the proportion of female 
Juvenile arrests (Negroes) to the male Juvenile 
arrests (Negroes). Fourteen and three-tenths per- 


Chart No.7 


Showing Proportion of Male to Female 
Juvenile Arrests for' Negroes 
Jan. 1.1924 to dune 501974. 


143% ofall Juvenile NegroArrests vere Females 


cent of the 160 Negro Juvenile arrests with which 
this study deals were Females. 


The Juvenile arrests, considering only these 160 
cases, represent .04 per cent of the total Negro ar- 
rests during the period studied. See chart No. 6. 


Much alarm has been expressed concerning the 
apparent increase in Juvenile delinquency. This 


Chart No.6. 


Showing Proportion of Juvenile Arrests Negro 
to Total Negro Arrests «Total Arrests - 
(both Vhite « Negro) 


Tolal White Arrests 


Jan 1 1924 - June 50 1924 


= 
Total NegroArrests 
dan 1.1924 -June 30. 1924 


however, is only to be expected as a natural result 
of the change of the economic status of women 
together with the change in the home that has ac- 
companied it. There has certainly been an increas- 
ing lack of parental oversight since women have 
begun to add to the economic independence of the 
family. 

On a certain day this past February, a slip of a girl, 
white, scarcely 15 years old and incidentally a prospective 
mother, was brought into the Morals Court at the request 
of her mother. It developed that the girl was left alone 
in the house after school hours, with a man lodger, aged 
28, married but separated from his wife, while her 
mother and father worked all day away from home. The 
man was held for criminal court while the girl was 
turned over to the care of a probation officer. 


This lack of parental oversight is closely related 
to other bad home conditions where adolescent girls 
and boys are thrown together in over-crowded 
houses without the least concern or thought given 
to their moral welfare. 


Maude D aged, 14, complained to her teacher 
that the reason for her tardiness in the mornings was due 
to the fact that she had to remain in bed until her two 
brothers, her mother and father had gone to work to keep 
from dressing before them in the room which all five 
shared. The case was brought to the attention of a pro- 
bation officer and when investigated the conditions as set 
forth in the case were found to exist. 

(To be continued in October number) 
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ITHIN recent years encouraging progress 

has been made in convincing educators of 
the importance of the sex factor in education 
and character training, and of the need of bringing 
all the best that the race has gained in its experience 
in dealing with this life factor to the help and guid- 
ance of our future men and women. 

This interest has no doubt been accentuated by 
two important factors. The first is that scientists 
have made a significant contribution by showing that 
personality may not be divorced from its physical 
basis in character training. The habits, satisfac- 
tions, desires, longings and attitudes which the in- 
dividual develops in relation to such fundamental 
life functions as sex are of the very warp and woof 
of his personality and must be contemplated in 
any sound scheme of education for desirable indi- 
vidual and soctal adjustment. 

Next, is the growing independence of youth 
which brings with it many serious questions con- 
cerning the ethics of sex relationships. There is 
a very real danger that this investigating mind of 
youth, if left unguided, may result in much harm- 
ful sex conduct. No real point will be gained by 
ignoring the fact that we are confronted with an 
adolescent mind which is daring in its ventures and 
intolerant of many of the conventions of the past. 
In the interests of social progress we cannot afford 
to leave the solution of such problems as sex rela- 
tionships in the hands of the inexperienced. The 
matter is serious because these young men and 
women will be the future leaders of the race. We 
are obliged to bring to them, not autocratically and 
dogmatically, but in a spirit of democracy, those 
facts, inspiration, interpretation and guidance which 
by experience we know to be sound. 

The school has had to take over more and more 
of the responsibility for the education of children 
which used to be assumed by the home: it seems 
to offer the most practical place to educate the child 
in the matter of sex. The home very naturally 
suggests itself as the appropriate place for giving 
young people, through example and precept, the es- 
sential interpretations and guidance which they 
should receive regarding sex. But in the industrial 
revolution the family has lost many of its educa- 
tional and recreational functions. We find that 
the school is now teaching children how and what 
to eat, how to play, ethics and morals, the use of 
tools, household economics and other essential de- 
tails of life that these children used to receive 
through a sort of apprenticeship within the home. 
Added to this is the fact that few parents are 
equipped to inform their children adequately on 
reproduction and sex. Educators feel that under 
the present conditions the school cannot longer 
evade the responsibility of assuming the task of the 
sex education of its pupils. 


A New Opportunity for Schools 


By FRANKLIN O. NicHOLs 


In approaching the problem of putting sex edu 
cation in its proper place in formal education it 
is essential to recognize that sex education is not 
limited to sex hygiene, which usually is concerned 
with the biology of sex and reproduction, the care 
of the genitals, the uses, the abuses, perversions and 
diseases of sex. Sex education has to do not only 
with these facts of sex hygiene but with the whole 
character development of the individual. It con- 
templates that the normal end of sex is mating and 
that celibacy is not normal to sex; that social ex- 
perience has developed monogamy as offering the 
best institution so far discovered for a social adjust- 
ment of sex and reproduction, and in view of this 
it is the task of society to equip the young with 
knowledge, inspiration and ideals to meet the re- 
sponsibilities and tasks of this situation. It includes, 
with the essential facts, the emotional and social 
training of the child by educating him as to motives, 
desires, satisfactions, ideals, tastes and attitudes in 
relation to his sex endowment. 

Integration of the essential sex education in the 
school curriculum has been proved by experience to 
be pedagogically sound. Examples of this approach 
to sex education may be found in certain of the 
high schools. Such procedure minimizes the dan- 
ger of placing undue emphasis upon the subject, 
thereby projecting it as an exceptional factor of hu- 
man life. 

The pupil ought also to see sex and reproduc- 
tion in their meaning and relation to life surround- 
ing him. The teacher must know that sex pervades 
human relations as no other factor in the economy 
of life. This fact should be recognized by the 
growing boy and girl in school. By integration is 
means including in the various subjects taught that 
sex information which normally belongs to them. 
For example, a course in biology will logically in- 
clude the facts and implications of sex and repro- 
duction in humans. Social sciences, to be adequate, 
must contemplate the social facts, problems, family 
relationships and ideals involved in sex and repro- 
duction. Home economics, a most strategic course 
in which to bring this knowledge to girls, is inade- 
quate without consideration of sex and reproduc- 
tion, because these are of the most important ele- 
ments in home building and mate adjustments. 

In the grade school biology and nature study of- 
fer the best courses through which to establish a 
wholesome attitude toward life and its functions. 
Here it is not desirable, nor is it necessary, to iden- 
tify such sex facts as may arise in the course of the 
work, as sex education. Reproduction should take 
its place normally with the other facts of life. In 
Oregon nature study was introduced into several 
primary schools with most desirable results. The 
course was started in the third grade as offering the 
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most strategic point to begin because of the chil- 
dren's comparative freedom from distortions about 
sex and their more natural attitudes toward life at 
this age. A sample of the work and its grading fol- 
lows: 

FIFTH GRADE 


Protozoa 


THIRD GRADE FOURTH GRADE 


I Flowers—Parts I Insects 
and Functions. [TI Grayfish Cell 
II Insects Il Seed Forms Seeds 
Ul Vv 
Vv 


IV Birds I Frog’s Eggs 
Vv Fish VII i 4 Insect Meta- 
Vi tre Vill s morphosis 
VII Germination IX Wild Flowers VIII Special Prob 
VIII The Plant lem 

IX Rabbit 

X Bacteria 


Seed and Seed Earthworm Heredity 
Dispersal Animal Tracks Hen’s Eggs 


SIXTH GRADE 


The sixth grade begins the study of human 
physiology on a background of three years of 
biology. 


The Life Functions 

Paramecium 

Locomotion 

Digestion 

Respiration 

Circulation 

Excretion 

A Comparative Chart of the life functions of animals from 
the protozoa. (Gives an effective view). 


The above general outline is only a suggestion 
as to possibilities of a graded course in biology suit- 
able to children from the third grade to the sixth. 
Community and other conditions might indicate 
some other outline to be of more practical value. 
The important matter is the utilization of the 
course by the teacher to bring out the value of 
those sex facts and ideals which society has in its 
experience discovered to be best for individual and 
social adjustment. The teacher can readily prepare 
herself to sense the strategic points. For example, 
bird life offers an excellent opportunity to discuss 
parental care and responsibility, and to indicate the 
parental devotions, loyalties and their values, and 
to impress upon children the universal significance 
of family life. Nature study frequently has begun 
in the kindergarten. Nature facts, such as the ani- 
mal activities in preparation for winter, home build- 
ing of birds and animals, mate sharing in feeding 
and storing of food is oftentimes discussed by a 
teacher in this early period and compared with hu- 
man conduct. The important problem is that of 
adapting the subject material to the child’s intel- 
lectual and emotional development and curiosity 
and not forgetting that the school is the little world 
where the child is being trained to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of the larger world. His training in 
the social ideals ought to begin as soon as possible 
and a knowledge of the life around him is an es- 
sential basis upon which to build a moral and so- 
cial philosophy. 

In the high school the student ought to be given 
the following interpretations: 


1. Facts relating to reproduction in plants and 
animals. 

2. Principles of growth and environmental ad- 
justment. 
Fertilization in mammals. 


The development and evolution of infancy, 
parenthood and family. 
Primary facts relating to the endocrines; the 
influence of these upon bodily modification 
and adolescence; their place in the emotions 
and as a source of energy. 
Reflexes. 
Secondary sexual qualities. 
Heredity. 
Sexual fallacies. 
Sexual hygiene as part of the general care 
of the body. 
Menstruation. 
Seminal emissions. 

Home. Its place, development and influence 
in the social structure. 
Monogamy. Its evolution, ideals and prob- 
lems, with a consideration of the factors 
which contribute to its success or failure as 
an institution. These factors should include 
an understanding of the essential personal 
qualities. 
Courtship, with a consideration of courtship 
ethics and the place of courtship as prepara- 
tion for the home partnership. 
Mate selection, which should include consid- 
eration of eugenics and qualities of per- 
sonality. 

15. Promiscuity and its personal and social ef- 
fects. 

16. Prostitution. 

17. Venereal disease. 

18. Divorce. 


Of equal importance with the above suggestions 
as to the bare factual information is that of a cul- 
tivation of proper attitudes regarding sex relation- 
ships. All of this knowledge has the purpose of 
helping to equip the child for devotion to those 
sex ideals which have been proved sound by so- 
ciety in dealing with the difacult problems involved 
in individual and social sex adjustment. The 
teacher has the task of influencing ideals and atti- 
tudes by example, suggestions and intimation—to 
draw out of the student his generosity and idealism 
—to devote him to certain principles of conduct 
in relation to sex in which he will find emotional 
satisfaction. In general, the following principles 
will contribute to the attainment of this end: 

1. Fair play in all relationships, including those 

between the sexes. 

2. Co-operation and service rather than exploita- 

tation. 

Responsibility. 

Social interests and ethics. 

Self-control and self-direction—in a word, 
emotional control. 

6. Chivalry. 


As already indicated, this training, to secure the 
most valuable results to the pupils, ought to be in- 
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tegrated in the general curriculum. Subjects well be organized, designed to meet the immediate needs 


suited for the inclusion of sex information are:* of the pupils. This series may be supplemented 
by motion pictures such as “The Gift of Life” and 


ont; science. exhibits like “Keeping Fit,” but it must be remem- 
Physiology. bered that these measures are only an expedient, 
Social studies. and by no means approximate in value the plan of 
Home economics. integration. 
Literature. The following publications give suggestions as to 
. History. suitable outlines for sex education in schools: 
8. Physical education and hygiene. A Pee Report”—In course of preparation by 
As an emergency measure a lecture series may “Sex and Social Health”—Galloway. 
“The Teacher and Sex Education” —Gruenberg. 


* Further discussion of this material may be found in Gruen “ur: . 
berg’s “High Schools and Sex Education.” - High Schools and Sex Education”—Gruenberg. 





Opportunity’s Third Annual Contest 
for Negro Writers 





The Holstein Prizes 


—to stimulate and foster creative literary effort among Negroes; to uncover those hidden 
treasures of artistic materials in Negro life; to locate and aid in orienting Negro writers of 


ability; to stimulate and encourage interest in the serious development of a body of literature 


about Negro life. 








$1,000.00 IN PRIZES 











will be offered for Poetry, Short Stories, Plays, Essays, Personal Experience Sketches; the 
Alexander Pushkin Special Poetry Prize of $100.00 and prizes for musical compositions. 








Full particulars about the contest will appear 
in the October issue of OPPORTUNITY. 
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New Wine in New Bottles 


By Jesse ¢ 


EXAS has been among the for2most Southern States 

in the educational progress of colored people. Its 
students have, as a rule, received higher classifications 
in the secondary schools of other states than has been 
correspondingly true of students of most of her sister 
states in the South. In recent years these states have 
made rapid strides in the matter of larger appropria- 
tions, better equipment and advanced curricula in 
Negro schools. North Carolina is the most conspicu- 
ous in this respect. It would be interestnig to make 
a comparison of the amount of money that is being 
spent for educational purposes in Texas for our own 
race with what is being spent in various other states. 
In San Antonio, Texas, there is no discrimination in 
teachers’ salaries. The same salary schedule operates 
in all schools, white and colored. This is the only 
city in the whole South where such a condition obtains, 
so far as we have information. 

In the city of Dallas, Texas, there is a unique 
educational influence, gradually taking its place in the 
leadership of the social, civic, economic and educa- 
tional thinking of the Negro people of that city and 
even state. A few statistics showing the growth of 
Dallas for the last decade should serve to suggest its 
importance as a transportation artery and a gate-way 
to commerce in the “lone star state.” For example, 
while Dallas ranks but 42nd in population, postal re- 
ceipts for 1923 were $3,010,318 an increase of 13.5 
per cent over 1922, leading all other Southern and 
Southwestern cities and ranking 24th in the United 
States. The increase in 10 years was 307 per cent; 
building permits for 1923 represented approximately 
$21,000,000, giving the rank of second in the United 
States on a per capita basis and representing an in- 
crease in 10 years of 247 per cent; wholesale and job- 
bing business for 1923 was $700,000,000, an increase 
in 10 years of 250 per cent; value of manufactured 
products for 1923 was $135,000,000 an increase in 
10 years of 450 per cent. 

In Dallas is a new three story brick building with 
twenty class rooms constructed some three or four 
years ago and known as the Booker T. Washington 
High School. The principal, Mr. Joseph J. Rhoads, 
received his Bachelor of Science degree at Bishop 
College and is an honor graduate student from Yale 
University, having been named by Dean Charles R. 
Brown as winning the second highest scholarship hon- 
ors. He is well equipped for the position he occu- 
pies and is making himself felt in every phase of the 
constructive thinking of the people of the city of 
Dallas and state of Texas. He has gathered about 
him a faculty representing many of the most out- 
standing institutions of learning of our country. A 
complete list of the present faculty and the subject 
taught follows: 


ADMINISTRATION 


Joseph J. Rhoads, B.S., Bishop, Hon. Graduate 
Student Yale University, Principal; Frank W. Phil- 
lips, Derrick, Secretary to Principal; Miss Lucile E. 
Williams, Wilberforce, Attendance Clerk; Mrs. Ru- 
bye Reid, A.B., Wilberforce, Record Clerk. 


). THOMAS 


ENGLISH 
John W. Rice, A.B., Atlanta University; Mis 
Letty M. Wickliffe, A.B., University of Michigan 
Miss Marjorie G. Humber, B.S., Bishop College. 


History 
Melvin J. Banks, A.M., Howard University; Miss 
Marvelle C. Cooper, A.B., Wiley College. 
SCIENCE 
James Carroll McCoy, A.B., B.S., Fisk, University 
Nebraska; T. W. Pratt, A.B., Fisk, Social Science; 
Alpheus W. Brashear, A.B., Lincoln University, 
Coach. 
LANGUAGES 
Mrs. Julia C. Frazier, A.M., Howard University, 
Latin; Miss Lillian M. Hardee, A.B., University of 
Colorado, Latin; Miss Priscilla L. Tyler, Howard 
University, Spanish. 
MATHEMATICS 
Miss Mamie C. Jones, A.B., Wiley College; Miss 
Fairrilla H. Emory, B.S., Bishop College; Miss Sarah 
V. Flemister, A.B., Atlanta University. 
Home Economics 
Miss Ethel Griggs, B.S., Simmons College. 
MANUAL ArTs 
T. H. Brittain, A.B., Bradley Technical, Manual 
Training; Miss Rosa B. Paige, Wilberforce, Do- 
mestic Science; Mrs. Frederica J. Dodd, A.B., How- 
ard University, Domestic Art. 
Music 
Mrs. Portia W. Pittman, Wellesly, Musical Con- 
servatory, University of Berlin. 
LIBRARIAN 
Miss Annie Lee Lacy, A.B., Wiley College. 
N URSE 
Miss Clara Mathews, R.N., Meharry Medical 
College. 
Mrs. La Belle Proctor, Lunchroom Attendant. 
This school plant represents an outlay of $200,- 
000.00. On the second floor of the building is a 
well organized library with some 4,000 volumes; op- 
posite is a laboratory, splendidly equipped for physics, 
chemistry and general science. There are some 
students, which make up one of the most alert student 
bodies it has been the privilege of the writer to ad- 
dress. One of the unique features of the program 
of this modern educator was an inauguration of de- 
partmental class sections based on educational ability 
of student participation through some fifty “special 
assignments to the principal” representing all classes. 
In the halls there are three or four chairs stationed. 
These students rotate so that each student serves in 
the capacity of “hall supervisor” only one period. 
Their duty is to obserye order while the classes are 
passing to and from their class-rooms. The writer 
has visited a great many schools, white and colored, 
in all parts of the country, and nowhere has a better 
organized and conducted educational institution of 
learning been observed. 
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In their effort to check on the economic and social 
value of the educational effort of this institution as 
reflected in the conduct of their graduates, a study 
has been in progress among graduates of the school. 
This questionnaire which concerns itself with the 
further studies of these graduates, their frank, con- 
structive criticism of the educational procedure of the 
High School, professions or vocations entered, life and 
work since graduation, income, home life, property 
ownership, civic activity, children, church activity, 
reading habits, will reveal much of the personal and 
family status of the graduates and of the value of 








(Some Reactions to Dr. Hoffman's Discussion) 


HE article entitled “The Negro Health Prob- 

lem” by Frederick L. Hoffman, appearing in the 
April issue of Opportunity, is an interesting example 
of the difference in treatment which a question affect- 
ing the Negro receives—even from a man who is 
trained to the objective scientific viewpoint. 

An argumentative presentment detracts from the 
article. In the statement “The mortality from pul- 
monary tuberculosis especially has been very con- 
siderably reduced, although* the prevailing rate among 
the Negro population is still 203.2 per 100,000 in con- 
trast to the rate of only 67.8 per 100,000 for the 
whites,” the ‘although’ and ‘only’ might well have 
given place to a statement of the source of the figures. 
The author states his arbitrary conclusions as to the 
reasons for these reductions and continues: “All of 
these factors operate in a like manner to better results, 
leaving the disparity in the rates due to racial condi- 
tions still unchanged.” 

That the factors named do operate cannot be ques- 
tioned, the evidence is too overwhelming. There is, 
however, no adequate evidence which would even bear 
upon, and much less support the basic conclusion that 
these factors operate in “like manner.” 

There is no support for the theory that the improve- 
ments in wages, working conditions and in light and 
ventilation have proceeded equally for whites and 
blacks. In fact, the pitifully few studies on the sub- 
ject would seem to suggest an entirely opposite con- 
clusion. Since the curtailment of European immigra- 
tion, Negroes in large numbers have, as is pointed out 
in the reference to the study by Mr. Pollock, ex- 
changed the relatively healthful life of a rural environ- 
ment and the easy, open life of the farm for the 
death dealing conditions of the factory and mill. That 
there has been, under these conditions any lowering 
of the mortality from the diseases incident to a lack 
of sunshine and fresh air is remarkable. It would be 
interesting to contrast the present death rate from 
tuberculosis among the Negro unskilled workers in 
the steel mills, factories, mines, subways and similar 
fields with the death rate from tuberculosis among 
the immigrant whites who formally did this work. 
In this connection, one should still remember that 
there were large numbers of foreigners who, broken 
on the wheel, returned to Europe to die, and thus 
are without the figures; while the similar cases of 
Negroes who returned South are included in the sta- 
tistics. One wonders if the conclusion of the study 
of 100,000 cases of illness in the U. S. Army that, 
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the present school work. It will also provide a basis in 
information for shaping the future curriculum. 

The school is not only well conducted from the 
administrative view point but the physical side of the 
plant is kept in good repair and free from the usual 
ear-marks of age. Both the principal and his ener- 
getic faculty actively identify themselves with every 
phase of social, economic, educational and religious 
life of the people in that industrious city. There is 
no movement launched in Dallas, looking toward the 
social progress of the colored people in Dallas that 
does not have some member of the Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School faculty identified with it. 





“the Negro is a superior physiological machine” would 
be supported or questioned. 

The statement is made “Illegitimate births coincide 
in a large measure with widespread venereal infec- 
tions, which among the Negro population are unques- 
tionably decidedly more common than among the 
whites. Unfortunately, information on the subject is 
not easily obtainable, but all the special investigations 
which have been made have conclusively shown a very 
much greater degree of frequency of venereal infec- 
tions among the Negroes than among the whites.” 
Again, there is necessity for a statement of informa- 
tion sources, both as to the conclusion that illegitimate 
births and venereal infections are corollaries and as to 
the studies which have “conclusively shown a very 
much greater degree of frequency of venereal infec- 
tions.” A statement by one of the assistant Health 
Commissioners of the City of Chicago that there were, 
in the experience of the Health Department, more 
cases of syphilis among whites than among Negroes, 
comes to mind. 

In any study of Negro death rates, one must always 
bear in mind that, even were it true that the treat- 
ment accorded Negroes and whites at Johns Hopkins 
is identical, the care afforded by the average hospital 
for Negroes and to the average Negro in other hos- 
pitals, in which he usually occupies the basement and 
is the last to be served, is decidedly inferior. The 
average white physician who treats large numbers 
of Negroes is inferior, in equipment, experience and 
ability, and unfortunately, there is no measure of the 
number of deaths attributable to his lack of ability and 
personal interest. The Negro physician deserves all 
honor for his efforts to keep abreast in a profession 
which Hippocrates described as requiring love of study, 
leisure, and a favorable opportunity. If he some- 
times confounds, through lack of sufficient case study, 
the wastings of tuberculosis and cancer, it is not at all 
strange. One wonders to what extent this easily made 
mistake is responsible for the quoted high Negro rates 
from tuberculosis and for the low rates from cancer. 

That there is need for study in every field of Negro - 
relationships cannot be gainsaid. That the Negro 
fills the least desirable positions and trades is equally 
apparent, but until the wide gap between his actual 
situation in American life and the situation of his 
white neighbor is even approached with a bridge, a 
conclusion that the mortality disparity is a matter of 
race and not of environment” is not capable of that 
scientific proof which should underlie all positive state- 
ments, especially when the field is one in which the 
emotional appeal is apt to override the rational con- 
sideration. H. Lirewettyn Harris, Jr., M. D. 
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ITH timely alacrity Langston Hughes has 

thrown his hat into the intellectual ring with the 
pretty compliment of one poet to another. : 
think Countee’s lines, 


The dead are wisest for they know 
How deep the roots of roses grow. 


is very beautiful.” There has been a goodly 
response to the question as to what is the greatest or 
most beautiful line of poetry written by a Negro. 

It is of incident interest that Robert Frost says the 
finest lines submitted to the 1926 OpporTUNITY con- 
test are from Helene Johnson’s The Road, namely: 


Ah, little road, brown as my race is brown, 
Your trodden beauty like our trodden pride, 
Dust of the dust, they must not bruise you down. 


Kinckle Jones suggests that his favorite is: 


Yet would we die as some have done: 
Beating a way for the rising sun. 


from Arna Bontemps’ The Daybreakers. 
And Aaron Douglas chooses from Jean Toomer’s 
Georgia Dusk these lines: 


A feast of moon and men and barking hounds, 

An orgy for some genius of the South 

With blood-hot eyes and cane-lipped scented mouth, 
Surprised in making folk-songs from soul sounds. 


speaking of poetry calls to mind the announce- 
ment of William Stanley Braithwaite’s Anthology for 
1926. It is to have a larger scope this year. It is to 
be divided into four parts, i.e., The Poetry of the 
United States, Anthology of Poems 1926, Yearbook 
of American Poetry, and A Biographical Dictionary 
of Poets in the United States. The first section in- 
cludes articles by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, Glenn 
Hughes, James Southall Wilson, Dawson Powell, 
Willard Johnson, George Sterling, Thomas Walsh, 
Henry Harrison, Alain Locke, Josel Washington 
Hall, Marianne Moore, Joseph Auslander, and E. 
Merrill Root. There will be many of the 
younger Negro writers represented in his coming vol- 
ume. Golgotha is a Mountain, by Arna Bontemps; 
No Images, by Waring Cuney; Northboun’, by Lucy 
Ariel Williams; Tragedy of Pete, by Joseph Cotter; 
Lines to Elders, Scornful Lady and Confession, by 
Countee Cullen; Magula, Fulfillment and Calla Bella, 
by Helene Johnson these are to be among 
those printed this year . they are either prize 
or mention winners in the 1926 Opportunity Con- 


The Ebony Flute 


By GwWENDOLYN BENNETT 






4 


test. . . the book will be ready October twenty 
first and its price is to be four dollars. . William 
Rose Benet writes me ever so pleasant a letter in 
which he says: “I am flattered that you like “Har 
lem,” and glad that you should use the term “The 
Ebony Flute” for a heading to your eee which 
column seems to me an excellent idea.” 

Bruce Nugent, whose Sahdji appeared in the Nex 
Negro, has finished his first novel. As yet he has not 
named it by the way, Nigger Heaven, by 
Carl Van Vechten, is to be on the stands the twentieth 
of August. However, the review copies are out and 
I was fortunate enough to see and read one of them 
For me it is a splendid book. Mr. Van Vechten has 
done what I choose to call a perfect piece of research 
work . . . of it Isabel M. Paterson says in 
“Turns With a Bookworm”; “It is going to 
occupy much the same position this coming autumn as 
The Green Hat did last year.” We also had 
the rare privilege of glancing hurriedly over the proof 
for Tropic Death, Eric Walrond’s book . . . it 
certainly has “flights of bright delight.” He weaves 
the warm magic of the tropics with simple words and 
bright colors. Drought, which appeared in the Lon 
don New Age, is heavy with its weight of heat and 
aridity. The author’s careful description leaves the 
reader’s lips parched and dry. This excerpt fairly 
bakes with white heat: 

“The sun had milked the land of its moisture— 
pressed it dry. Star apples, sugar apples, husks, trans 
parent on the dry sleepy trees. Savagely prowling 
through the orchards blackbirds stopped at nothing 
, turtle doves rifled the pods of green peas and 
purple beans and even the indigestible Brazilian 
bonavis. Potato vines yellow as the leaves of autumn 
severed from their roots by the pressure of the sun, 
stood on the ground, the winds eager prey. Undug, 
stemless—peanuts, carrot—seeking balm, relief, the 
caress of a passing wind, shot dead unlustered eyes up 
through sun etched cracks in the withering earth. 
The sugar corn went to the birds. Ripening prema- 
turely breadfruits fell swiftly on the hard naked soil, 
half ripe, good only for fritters fell in spat- 
ters . . . and the hungry dogs, anticipating the 
children, lapped up the mellow fruit.” 

And we have much cause for being glad that Lang- 
ston Hughes has won the 1926 Witter Bynner 
Contest. The prize was awarded for a group of five 
poems called “4 House in Taos.” The prize is $150 
; the judges were Rose O’Neill, Vachel Lind- 
say and Witter Bynner. There were six hundred 
entries from forty-nine colleges in twenty-six states 

, the contest is for undergraduates in Ameri- 
can colleges. Tenth honorable mention was 





awarded to Waring Cuney, who won a half of the 
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first prize of the OpporTUNITY poetry contest for his 
poem No Images. Both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Cuney 
are students at Lincoln University. This year the 
prize winner was to have received a year’s tuition to 
a Mexican University, with carfare from the United 
States border into Mexico. . . . Mr. Hughes is 
rejecting this part of the winnings and allowing it to 
pass on to the first honorable mention which goes to 
Josephine Jackson of Mt. Holyoke College. He puts 
it very nicely—“You see this way it makes it possible 
for two people to win prizes.’ 

Contests grow thickly about us as the summer 

wears on. The Survey Associates Incorpora- 
ted offers a prize of $250 for the best account of 
the “most interesting thing you know about plays for 
grown-ups.” The manuscripts must not be less than 
1,000 nor more than 2,500 words in length, typewrit- 
ten, double spaced, and on one side of the paper 
the last date is September thirteenth and the address 
is—Jury, Harmon-Survey Award 3, care of The 
Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
College Humor offers $10,000 in prizes for the best 
novel or story adaptable to magazine and motion pic- 
ture production. Midnight, February first, 
1927, is the last date and the address is: Contest 
Editor, College Humor, 1050 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Which reminds me that Donald J. Hayes is said to 
be at work on a new literary monthly of the Negro 
race, called Vision to be published from Atlantic 
City . . . the editors characterize their hopes 
for the magazine in these words: “In contrast to 
other Negro magazines, it will have no chip on its 
shoulder, but will attempt to win friends by giving 
the Negro writer opportunity for development and 
by presenting work of distinction. The _Magazine 
will be published with white cooperation.’ 

It pleases me to see that American Life, which had 
its premiere in June, is still in the running. 

John Matheus’ Fog is being translated into Ger 
man by Dr. Herman Muller for a syndicate which 
supplies matter for literary publications in Germany. 

O’Brien has written asking Arthur Huff 
Fauset for a hundred and fifty word biography of 
himself for this year’s “Best Short Stories” ; 
that means that Symphonesque goes in this year’s 
honor roll. Countee Cullen writes from Paris 
that it is the “only city” and that he'd like to stay 
ever so much. . 

The Krigwa Little Theater has decided upon the 
plays that it will produce in the fall. . . . Blue 
Blood, by Georgia Douglas Johnson, which was 
awarded honorable mention in the play section of the 
Opportunity Contest; Her, by Eulalia Spence; No 
‘Count Boy, by Paul Green, which was produced in 
New York by the Dallas Little Theater in 1925 and 
was awarded the Belasco Cup in the National Little 
Theater Tournament this movement plans 
working up a repertoire of both Negro and general 
plays which will be given alternately during the sea- 
son. Aaron Douglas is decorating the walls of the 
Krigwa Little Theater which holds its meetings in 
the basement of the 135th Street Public Library. 
Rudolph Fisher has had two stories accepted by the 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. Fire By Night and 
The Back-slider are their names. Edwin Morgan’s 
Prayer is to appear in The Bookman . . . he is 
spending his summer in Europe. Frank Horne, win- 
ner of the second prize of the Crisis Literary Con- 
test for 1925, is assistant director of the Boys’ Camp 
Welcome Hall which is situated at Saltaire, Fire 
Island . . . his To Chick from Letters Found 
by a Suicide is to appear in Braithwaite’s Anthology. 

I am particularly interested in reading Beyond the 
Rockies, by William Augustus Banks, published by 
Dorrance and Company in Philadelphia . . . it is 
a book of poetry written by a young man who has had 
an unbelievably hard time of it in fact his 
struggle for a livelihood has been almost of a story 
tale quality the verse is carefully done and | 
find much of it worthy of special note . . . this 
particular verse has a wistful quality that pleases 
me: 


When January locks me in 
Cool mists come dimming down. 
The winter is suggesting then 
The cool of Twilight Town. 


two other books of poetry have come to n 
notice recently: Gems of Inspiration, by A. 
R. Schooler; Poems by Sarah C. Fernandis. 

Richard Reid is doing a portrait of Reverend Jolin 
Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community Churca. 
F Mr. Reid is the artist whose work was in last 
year’s Exhibit of Independent Artists. 

Yone Noguchi is criticizing the Japanese themes 
as presented by Lewis Alexander . he lives in 
Japan and had a book of Hokku published in 1920 
by the Four Seas Company. . . This poem, To 
Countee Cullen, appeared in the Chicago Tribune in 
the column entitled Line o’ Type or Two by The Faun: 


It matters not if your skin is dark 
As the midnight jungle track, 

I thrill to the beat of the song you sing 
Feeling the torture and rack 

That sundered the souls of your broken slaves 
For hundreds of dead years back. 


Under the march of your musical lines, 
Under the tread of their feet, 

I hear the wind in the jungle pines 
And the drone of the tom-tom’s beat, 

With ebon savage under the sun 
In the shimmering tropic heat. 


Chance gave you the soul of a minstrel fair 
Housed in a blackamoor’s frame, 

With your heart tuned high to the upper air 
Though a scion of scorn and shame, 

Refusing a outcast’s usual lot 
And turning it into fame! 


So the talk of this and that comes to a close. 
I wonder how the manuscripts for the Boni Contest 
are coming along and hope that there will be 


a novel come out of it worthy of the name of the 
Negro novel. 
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Our Book Shel 


Heartbreak and North Carolinian Sunshine 


The Lonesome Road—By PAaut Green. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Company. $2.00. 


Look down, look down dat lonesome road 
Whah me and my pardner’s got to go. 
Negro Song 


There are those who 
have said and will say 
that Paul Green knows 
Negroes and_ especially 
North Carolina Negroes. 
This is most certainly 
true but I prefer to say 
that Paul Green knows 
life and the bitter twists 
that living can give to 
simple souls born for 
laughter. It seems to me 
that it is merely inci- 
dental that he writes of 


Negroes. However, I 
think that in itself is a 
timely and _ fortunate 
happenstance. The fact 


that he sees in the lives 
of an isolated and frown- 
ed-upon people the ele- 
ments that go to make 
joy and sadness beautiful is a tribute to his foresight 
and prophetic judgment. Greater than Paul Green's 
having caught the spirit and characteristics of the Negroes 
around him is the fact of his knowing the undercurrents 
of feeling that surge through peoples living close to the 
soil and his aptitude in employing everyday words and 
and common phrases to coin an idiom peculiar to the par- 
ticular group of which he writes. 

“The Lonesome Road” is a thin volume of six plays 
dealing with Negroes. Between the two covers of this 
book the author has caught with surprising skill the oscil- 
lating mirth and sorrow of the black man of North Caro- 
lina. He has aptly portrayed the element of merriment 
that ofttimes suffuses the most dire tragedy—especially in 
the daily lives of Negroes in the Southland. He has taken 
individuals rather than types for the action of his plays. 
As Barrett H. Clark has said in his very able introduction 
to the volume when he speaks of “In Abraham’s Bosom”, 
the first play in the book—“In this play there is no effort 
to solve the problem: it is Mr. Green’s business simply 
to state it in terms of humanity.” So it is with all his 
characters. They move and think in the scenes given 
them for living with fine or evil qualities as the case may 
be. He has no propaganda to disseminate; his concern 
is with the sheer artistry and truth of his work. 

The six plays cover a wide expanse of human emotions. 
They are only six in all but myriad in their subject mat- 
ter. In Abraham’s Bosom is a poignant little play show- 
ing how swiftly the Negro may pass from one emotion to 
another with but slight demarcation between either one 
or the other. Abraham Maccranie, a workman, has a 
dream of becoming so educated as to be appointed teacher 
for a neighborhood school to be given over to Negro 
children. He is the object of the ridicule of his fellow 
workers in the turpentine grove. During one of their 
lunch hours he is so ired by the arrogance of Lonnie 
MacCranie, the son of Colonel MacCranie who is also the 
father of Abe, that he strikes him. To strike a white 
man in the South is usually a prophecy of certain death. 
Because of the relationship between the Colonel and Abe, 
he is let go with only a whipping. Abe passes with 
lightening change from a feeling of superiority over his 
comrades to arrogance at a white man’s similar attitude . . . 
cowering fear at the Colonel’s wrath to dumb submission 
under his lash. And finally when the caustic moments 





are past he is lulled to a blissful abandon by the soft 
words of his sweetheart Goldie. White Dresses tells the 
tale of how Mary, the grandchild of Granny McClean, 
is forced to marry Jim Mathews, a very black Negro. 
Henry Morgan, the owner of their home and Mary's 
white employer, insists upon this marriage in order to 
save his son, Hugh, because he forsees love between the 
two of them. By the coincidence of white dresses given 
as gifts on Christmas eves, separated by many years, 
Granny shows Mary the wisdom of Mr. Morgan’s plans 
since he, himself, is her own father. The Hot Iron is in 
the words of Mr. Barrett perhaps “the most affecting one 
act play I know.” Tilsy McNeill works to take care of 
her three children by ironing day and night. In the 
midst of an afternoon that had been too full of hard work 
her worthless husband comes home to resume his usual 
ill-treatment. In a fit of fury she kills him with the hot 
iron she has been using for her work. The play ends 
with Tilsy and her children running across the fields 
away from the horror that has been committed. The 
Prayer Meeting is a bitter tragedy of an old woman 
whose two granddaughters “go wrong’ while a grand- 
son in whom she believes implicity is killed by a mob for 
having knifed a white man. The lighter vein runs 
through this grim playlette . . . there is ever so much foolish 
evil in the sham prayer meeting that the two grand- 
daughters hold at their grandmother's home during her 
absence. Her unexpected return throws consternation 
into what had been a scene of gaiety and carefreeness. 
The End of the Row portrays Lalie who “would be’ 
educated and Mr. Ed Roberts, a wealthy white man who 
has helped her and wants her “to stay with him” rather 
than go away for further training. There is the offbeat 
of Nora who has “set her cap” for Mr. Roberts; Aunt 
Zella, Nora’s mother, who doesn’t approve of “stuck-up 
niggers”; and Lucille, Nora’s friend who accepts many 
beautiful gifts from “ole black Antney.” These three 
women plague Lalie when they reach “the end of the 
row” where they are picking cotton. Lalie tells Mr. 
Roberts that she cannot accept his help any longer and 
that she is going away but there is that in her voice that 
makes of her words a lie. Your Fiery Furnace. . . . Here 
we have Abraham Maccranie, after years of futile at 
tempting to uplift and educate the Negroes of his commu- 
nity. He is lynched when he goes to deliver a speech in 
plea for a new school building. He has been betrayed to 
the mob by his own son who is a vagabond with high 
aspirations of being a “sport.” 

These plays are fine substance for little theater move- 
ments with unbiased ideals. They are not written for 
those who see in Negroes only minstrel laughter and cot- 
ton picking jokes. Mr. Green catches and holds the wist- 
ful quality in Negro laughter. He, strangely enough for 
a southern man who has spent but three years away from 
the south, sees the seamy side of the Negro’s life in North 
Carolina. Telling their story he lays a sensitive hand 
an the very pulse-beat of this warm dark people. 

GWENDOLYN B. BENNETT. 


All Colors—A Study Outline on Woman's Part in Race 
Relations. The Inquiry, New York City, $1.00. 


For the individual who feels that he is beset with vague 
and disturbing prejudices against colored peoples or who 
carries in his heart a flaming resentment toward them, yet 
is anxious to rid himself of these limitations, 4 Study 
Outline on Woman’s Part in Race Relations entitled All 
Colors, will prove very helpful in clarifying his mental 
state. This study outline is designed to lead people to 
substitute reason for emotion; well balanced, honest 
weighing of all points of view for hasty, thoughtless 
feeling and action. If studied by one really anxious to 
see the light of day or by one who is not content to feel 
a certain way without knowing why, it is sure to effect 
a change in his mental attitude toward all races. 
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The method is the question method. On the subjects 
of home and neighborhood, school and college, shop and 
ofice, church and religious association, husbands and 
children, nation and mankind, there are provocative ques- 
tions, with illustrative material in the form of definite 
incidents or quotations from books which may stimulate 
the reader to further question and discussion. Few 
phases of race relationships are omitted; even small in- 
cidents and causes of friction are mentioned and an at- 
tempt made to analyze the disturbing factors and explain 
them. 

The subject of intermarriage is treated, starting with 
the assertion of Boas that “the present day use of the 
term ‘race’ is almost entirely fictitious.” Though cases of 
Chinese, Mexicans, Italians, Poles, and Indians are cited, 
the larger number of instances deals with relationships 
of white and colored people. 

The value of the book lies in its fearless facing of situa- 
tions and facts and its rational approach to them. In 
addition, the outline represents a keen analysis of the 
whole problem of race relationships. One cannot help 
wondering though, if those who are in greatest need of 
facing their unrational reactions to the questions of race 
relationships will care enough about having a sane point 
of view, to read the book. Far from reading the book 
or making a thoughtful study of the question of race, one 
can imagine the members of the hooded order lighting 
their Fiery Cross with copies of this publication. 

Cc. M. &. 


Eyes That Hold a Vision 


A Grand Man of Rhode Island—Littian BurruM 
Cuace Wyman. The Newton Graphic Press. $1.50. 


Lillie Wyman tells the simple story of Dr. Augustine 
A. Mann who served in the Union Army in the Medical 
Corps and suffered with many others in Libby Prison 
during the stark years of the Civil War. It is the story 
that has been told of many who sacrificed peaceful days 
in small towns such as Valley Falls, Rhode Island, for 
the sake of an ideal. Woven in and out between the 
sorrows of a war of countryman against countryman 
is the tale of Dr. Mann’s love for Sarah Bucklin, “a girl- 
Juno” with calm eyes. 

Mrs. Wyman says that Augustine: Mann came to Val- 
ley Falls with “blue, far-seeing eyes.” He joined 
the Union Army with those same blue eyes fired with a 
vision of duty and love of country. And her story leaves 
him a man of eighty-seven years whose eyes are still 
blue—perhaps a bit sadder—certainly not as far-sighted. 

It is with infinite tenderness that the author has 
wrapped gentle words around the shoulders of her char- 
acter. With that same tenderness her story nestles closely 
in the heart of the reader—an idyll of love and eyes 
where visions grow sad for a black cause . . . and 
the placid streams of life in a Rhode Island village 

a gentle tale with pungent sprinklings of gun- 
powder and long, weary hours in the stench of an army 
prison. G. B. B. 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir: 

I have before me Mr. Frank Horne’s amazing review— 
in the July issue of OpportuNIry—of Mr. White’s latest 
novel, “Flight.” I do not like this review. In fact so 
violently do I object to it that I am moved to put pen 
to paper to state my reasons for objecting. I read this 
review with mingled feelings—surprise, anger, pity. Sur- 
prise, that a reviewer apparently so erudite should have 
written such an unintelligent review. Anger, because 
such a book had been given to so ununderstanding a per- 
son for review. Pity, because the reviewer had so en- 
tirely missed the chief idea of the book. 

May I quote a little from the review as I ‘go along? 





“Mimi Daquin is a character worthy of a novel; she 
deserves a treatment of a kind to place her beside Maria 
Chapdelaine, Mattie Frome and Salammbo.” Just why, 
I wonder, did your reviewer choose the passive French- 
Canadian girl, the trapped Mattie, and the Salammbo of 
ancient Carthage, with whom to disparage the sensitive, 
rebellious, modern Mimi? Certainly, these are for their 
own environment and times, excellent characters. But 
so is Mimi for hers. And would not Galsworthy’s un- 
surpassable Irene Forsyte, or Jacobsen’s Maria Grubbe 
have been more effective for purposes of comparison as 
well as for disparagement? They, like Mimi Daquin, 
threw away material things for the fulfillment of their 
spiritual destinies. 

“There is in her travail the lonely vicissitudes of a lost 
race. . . .” Which “lost” race? It is here that your 
reviewer stumbles and falls. It is here that we detect 
his blindness. It is here that we become aware that he 
fails to realize that this is the heart of the whole tale. 
A lost race. Yes. But I suspect that he refers to the 
black race, while Mr. White obviously means that it is 
the white race which is lost, doomed to destruction by 
its own mechanical gods. How could your reviewer have 
missed this dominant note, this thing which permeates the 
whole book? It was this that made Mimi turn from it. 
Surely, the thesis of “Flight” is “what shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
“Then, too, we must conjecture that he leaves this girl 
at the most critical stage of her career.” We do not 
conjecture anything of the kind. We know it. And we 
were meant to know it. Authors do not supply imagina- 
tions, they expect their readers to have their own, and 
to use them. Judging by present day standards of fiction, 
the ending of “Flight” is the perfect one, perfect in its 
xsthetic coloring, perfect in its subtle simplicity. For 
others of this type, I refer your reviewer to Sherwood 
Anderson’s “Dark Laughter,” to Carl Van Vechten’s 
“Firecrackers,” to Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Tubal Cane.” 

“She leaves a white world with all its advantages of 
body and spirit to go back to ‘her people.’”’ 
Here it is again, your reviewer's inability to grasp the 
fact that Mimi Daquin came to realize that, for her, there 
were no advantages of the spirit in the white world, and 
so, spiritual things being essential to her full existence 
she gave up voluntarily the material advantages. . . 

To my mind, warped as I have confessed by the ene 
peans and the American moderns, “Flight” is a far bet- 
ter piece of work than “The Fire in the Flint.” Less 
dramatic, it is more fastidious and required more under- 
standing, keener insight. Actions and words count less 
and the poetic conception of the character, the psychology 
of the scene more, than in the earlier novel. “Flight” 
shows a more mature artistry. 

It may be that your reviewer read the book hastily, 
superficially, and so missed both its meaning and its 
charm. NELLA IMEs. 






Mother 


By HeLtent JoHNSON 


Soft hair faintly white where the angels touch it; 
Pale candles flaming in her eyes 

Hallowing her vision of Christ; 

And yet I know 

She would break each Commandment 

Against her heart, 

And bury them pointed and jagged in her soul— 
That I may smile. 
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Survey of the Month 


Conferences 


The Friends General Conference which met in Ocean 
City, N. J., on July 6-13 with more than a thousand dele- 
gates, announced that its findings on the basis of a bal- 
lot, conducted by the race relations Section under Dr. 
Robert T. Kerlin, indicated that there was no “superior” 
or “inferior” race. An effort was made to devise a pro- 
gram leading to better race relations. William S. 
Pickens made suggestions for this program. 

* ” * 

The National Association of Musicians convened in 
Philadelphia, Pa., the first week in August. At the open- 
ing meeting Rabbi A. L. Mishkind, of the Beth Eneth 
Congregation of Arlington, Delaware, addressed the 
body; the keynote of his speech was international peace 
and the means of securing it. Mme. Martha B. Ander- 
son of Chicago, vice-president of the association, pre- 
sided in the absence of R. Nathaniel Dett, president. A 
large number of delegates from all over the country 
were present. The following elections were made: Carl 
Diton, president; Martha B. Anderson, vice-president; 
Alice Carter Simmons, financial secretary; and Camille 
Nickerson, corresponding secretary. Harold Brown, a 
graduate of Fisk, received a scholarship entitling him 
to study abroad. The scholarship was established at Fisk 
University and Hampton Institute. 

. * 7 

The Biennial Convention of the National Association 
of Colored Women was held in Oakland, California, from 
August Ist to 6th. The meeting was held in the Civic 
Auditorium in Oakland. Eighteen Pullman cars accom- 
panied by two diners and a club car brought the 241 
delegates from the East. 

. * . 

The twenty-seventh annual Convention of the Im- 
proved Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the 
World will be held the week of August 24th in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Senator Frank B. Willis will deliver the 
opening address. The sessions will be held at Shiloh 
Baptist Church. 

> * > 

One hundred and fifty Negro ministers—all eager to 
improve themselves—recently came together for the eighth 
annual institute at Bettis Academy, Trenton, South Caro- 
lina, held under the wise guidance of Dr. James Hardy 
Dillard, of Charlottesville, Virginia, rector of the Wil- 
liam and Mary College board of visitors and president 
of the Jeannes and Slater Boards. 

During the four-day institute, the Negro ministers re- 
ceived helpful, simple instruction in sermon making; the 
handling of correspondence, including practical work in 
English composition; methods of improving individual 
and community health; pastoral services; church work, 
which considers the problem of improving community 
life; the handling of church finances and records; and 
the reading of the Bible. 


Miscellany 


Haiti is represented in the Palace of Agriculture at 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. The Exposition was 
formally opened on July twenty-eighth, when Honorable 
Hannibal Price, minister plenipotentiary, was the guest 
of honor. 

* > * 

At a boxing match in Madison Square Garden, August 
15th, attended by a large crowd, Jack Dempsey and 
Harry Wills, his persistent challenger, were greeted by 
the crowd in a manner expressing their individual popu- 
larity. Harry Wills’ ovation contrasted with the hisses 
accorded Jack Dempsey, brought a great deal of em- 
barrassment to the pugilistic champion. He was finally 
forced to leave the Garden. 


The white students at Columbia University, fearing 
that some attempt would be made to bar colored men 
from the Men’s Dinner which is an annual event at 
Teachers’ College, posted on the bulletin board of the 
International House an indignant protest. 


Personal 


W. L. Stevens bears the distinction of being the first 
Negro police detective to retire from active service after 
twenty-one years of activity. He was retired by the 
Los Angeles police department on August fourth. Upon 
his retirement a delegation of the officers, headed by 
Capt. C. A. Hodson of the Newton Street division, pre 





W. L. STEVENS 


sented him with a diamond studded badge as a token of 
the esteem in which his brother officers held him. Detec- 
tive Lieutenant Stevens leaves a record of brilliant and 
plucky work behind him. 

* * > 


Mrs. Alice Davis-Crawford is doing special work for 
the Boston Urban League in a Housing Survey. The 
Women’s Municipal League allowed one of their mem- 
bers, Miss Bailey, one of the outstanding housing in- 
spectors in Boston, to assist with this work. 

. > > 


Mrs. Emmett J. Scott, who was recently appointed a 
member of the Board of Public Welfare in the District 
of Columbia, was for three years the chairman of the 
Seventh District Conference of the District of Columbia 
and a member of the Summer Outings Committee of the 
Associated Charities of that city. She has been chairman 
of many important welfare committees connected with 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute in Ala- 
bama. 

This new board to which Mrs. Scott has been desig- 
nated has a personnel of nine members and will sup- 
plant the Board of Charities, the Board of Children’s 
Guardians and the Board of Trustees of the National 
Training School for Girls. Under the law, this board 
will have complete and exclusive control and management 
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of the following institutions in the District: The Work 
house of Occoquan, the Reformatory at Lorton, the Wash- 
ington Asylum and Jail, the National Training School 
for Girls, the Gallinger Municipal Hospital, Tuberculosis 
Hospital, the Home for the Aged and Infirm, the Munici- 
pal Lodging House, Industrial Training School for Col- 
ored Children, and the District Training School in 
Arundel, 


Art and Literature 


Langston Hughes, author of “The Weary Blues”—a 
book of poetry, has been awarded the Witter Bynner 
Prize for his Fiwe Poems. Mr. Hughes is a student 
at Lincoln University, The contest has been held an- 
nually since 1922, and is open to undergraduates in an 
American college or university. The judges for this 
year’s contest were Rose O'Neill, Vachel Lindsay and 
Witter Bynner; the prize was $150. 

Waring Cuney, also of Lincoln University, received 
honorable mention in the same contest. 

* . * 


Archibald John Motley, Jr., well-known painter in 
America, has received notable mention in the Parisian 
magazine “Revue du Vrai et du Beau.” Mr. Motley has 
exhibited at the Gallery of Art in Illinois and at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. In 1925, his picture, entitled “A 
Mulattress,” received the Frank G. Logan prize of $200 
and also a medal of honor. His “Syncopation” was 
awarded the Joseph N. Eisendrath prize of $200. 


Charles Gilpin has been assigned the part of “Uncle 
Tom” in the film production of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The film is being made by the 
Universal Film Corporation. In June, 1921, Mr. Gilpin 
_ awarded the Spingarn medal for achievements in 
1920. 


Personal 


Grace Peterson, daughter of Mrs. Sadie Marie Peterson, 
formerly of the 135th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library and now head librarian at she Library 
at Tuskegee, was graduated from high hool with 
honors, She was an honor student during her entire four 
years in high school and came out as the first in a class 
of one hundred and seventy-seven graduates. She was 


MENDING SOCKS 


by ArcuiBatp J. Morey, Jr. 


graduated from Poughkeepsie, New York. Miss Peterson 
has also won the state scholarship to Cornell University 
through competitive examination, taken June Sth, 1926. 
Her marks came 243%, Class A. 


* * 7. 


A summer play school is being conducted at the Hen- 
rietta School Building, 224 West 63rd Street, New York 
City, by the Child’s Study Association with the co-opera- 
tion of other charitable organizations. Mrs. Warner is 
the principal and there are six instructors. The children 
receive lessons in Music, Play and Applied Arts. At 
present there is an enrollment of sixty-five children, all 
of them colored. Their ages range from nine to twelve 
years. The daily sessions are held from nine in the 
merning until four in the evening. A mid-day lunch is 
served the children. The training is given the children 
free. Those who are able to do so pay for their lunch, 
but if this cannot be done, the child receives the same 
service as those who pay. 

* . * 

The Y. M. C. A. Congress has opened in Helsingfors, 
Finland. The president of the Republic is acting as the 
patron of the Congress. There are about 1,500 dele- 
gates, including 250 from the United States, 300 from 
Germany, 115 from Great Britain, 340 Scandinavians, 100 
Orientals and 15 Negroes. The boys themselves will 
engage in discussions and conferences. The underlying 
ideal of the congress is the advancement of interracial 
good-will. 

. > * 

The General Committee Meeting of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation is now in session at Nyborg 
Strand, Denmark. The sessions will continue through 
August the 25th. The last meeting of this nature was 
held at High Leigh, England, in 1924. Delegates are 
present representing thirty-six nations and races. Among 
the African delegation is Max Yergan, Association sec- 
retary for native students of South Africa. John Dil- 
lingham, Shaw University and the Yale School of 
Religion, is one of the ten American delegates partici- 
pating in the meeting. Mr. Dillingham, as the representa- 
tive of Colored American students, men and women, is 
also the representative of the National Student Councils 
of the United States. Dr. John R. Mott, President of the 
World’s Y. M. C. A. Alliance and one of the founders 
of the Federation, said in a preliminary word: “There are 
many signs that the Federation is gathering strength for 
a resolute more forward.” 


SYNCOPATION 


by Arcuipatp J. Morey, Jr. 
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Children Become Teachers of Health 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 
“The Health of the Child is the Power of the Na- 


tion.” It took the war to bring us to a realization of 
the truth of this slogan. When one-third of the young 
men of the country were rejected from the army for 
physical unfitness, it gave us something to ponder over, 
and focused attention on the school child. It was found 
through U. S. government surveys that more than one- 
half of the school children had serious physical handi- 
caps which retarded their proper development. This 
clearly demonstrated the necessity for very definite and 
prompt action. 

The result has been a nation-wide movement for the 
preservation of good health. The Health Campaign has 
assumed the positive nature of “Keep Well” rather than 
“Get Well.” 

In the effort to link up every individual, the move- 
ment has reached out and touched hands with the schools, 
churches, community centres, clubs, camps; in fact wher- 
ever there is real interest in the welfare of the child. 

Effort is being made to so train the youth of today in 
good health habits that as the men and women of the 
future they may benefit from their observance. 

One of the activities which is being very productive 
of results is the organization of Health Clubs in the 
schools. This is well illustrated in a colored school in 
Delaware. The club grew out of a number of illus- 
trated talks on health subjects by Mrs. Madeline Till- 
man, member of the Nutrition Staff of the Inter-State 
Dairy Council. At the end of the series which dealt with 
the importance of forming good health habits, her sug- 
gestion of forming a Health Club was quickly accepted. 

A weekly meeting of the club was held under the super- 
vision of the school principal, class teacher, or school 
nurse. 





HEALTH CLUB CLASS 


Programs were given which varied from health stories 
to contests for observing the Health rules. These eight 
Health rules which the Nutrition Specialist gave them 
were set as the standard: 


1—Brush teeth every day. 

2—Eat fruit every day. 

3—Drink at least four glasses of water every day. 

4—Eat vegetables besides potatoes every day. 

5—Drink four glasses of milk each day. Away with 
tea and coffee! 

6—Play out doors part of every day. 

7—Take a bath oftener than once a week. 

8—Sleep many hours with the windows open. 


This objective held nothing which could not be carried 
out by the youngest member of the Club, provided there 
was cooperation from the mother in the home. 

The Health Club took an active interest in the lunches 
which were being either brought from home, by the 
children, or were purchased near the school. A cam- 
paign was launched against the usual hot-dogs and candy; 
and urging proper milk-drinking. 


As an aid in winning more milk-drinkers, the boys 
of the Club took charge of the sale of the milk, which 
was delivered at the school in half-pint bottles. At 
recess a group of boys appointed by the Health Club 
officers were responsible for distributing milk, which was 
sold for a nominal sum. Because it was “The thing to 
do” the popularity of drinking milk went forward by 
leaps and bounds. 

Another outstanding example of the eagerness with 
which children appropriate the right ideas if properly 
presented to them is in a Health Club in the Grammar 
Grades of Camden, New Jersey. 

The children began to realize through their Health 
Club training that what they ate had something vital to 
do with how they felt. In looking around for some 
definite work to do, they became interested in one of 
their school fellows who constantly kept the school in 
hot water. They decided that perhaps this troublesome 
boy was like the one the Nutrition worker had described 
as “coming to school without breakfast.” Confidentially 
they talked it over with the nurse, and after investi 
gating the matter they found they were right; he did 
not eat breakfast! Through the help of the school nurse 
the Health Club planned that he should have a good 
breakfast every morning. Now he is one of the best 
boys in school; he has been made an officer in the Club, 
and the boys themselves realize the importance of the 
right food at the right time. 

Still another Health Club in Wilmington, Delaware, 
decided during Safety Week to write a play which would 
show safety in health, 

They not only wrote the play but staged it themselves 
Ihe plot showed two families—one careful of diet and 
the health of the children, the other very careless on 
these points. Sickness came to the careless family. The 
doctor, in making his visit asked, “What did this child 
eat for breakfast?” The mother replied, “Some candy.” 
“That is a very bad breakfast,” was the doctor’s com 
ment. The playlet shows a good breakfast, and what con- 
stitutes a balanced diet as described by their health in 
structors. This project will impress the importat points 
of good health more firmly than any amount of mere 
talking. 

When children accept Health standards as their own 
we will seg results. The Health Club gives them not 
only an opportunity to identify themselves with a Crusade 
for Good Health, but for the school nurse, and the Nutri 
tion Specialist to work through the club with charts, 
posters, lantern slides and illustrated talks. 

Health is a priceless gift to be guarded and preserved. 
This is best done by firmly fixed health habits. Con 
sequently we cannot begin too soon in training the child. 
These good health habits will later become automatic. 
Faces, hands and ears are kept clean because it is un- 
comfortable to have them otherwise. Good foods will 
be eaten because it is a habit to prefer the wholesome 
ones. 

Health should be taught by example not only in the 
school but at home. While the children learn about 
good foods and right living, the knowledge is lost 
if they have no chance to put it into use. Many a 
child’s interest in these things, like a grain of mustard 
seed, has died because there was no ground for its growth. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the mothers know and 
keep in touch with the work which is being done through 
the schools. The Health Clubs occasionally have the 
mothers of the members as special guests, and the Parent 
Teachers Associations are playing a large part in filling 
this gap between the school and the home. 

There was much significance in the recent presentation 
of a silver cup by Dr. Walker S. Cornell, Medical Direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Schools, to a little colored girl of 
nine years. Not only was she graduating from. the 
Nutrition Class—for those seriously underweight—at the 
school, but she has made the best record of physical im- 
provement of any school child in the city. 

The occasion marked a milestone in the life of that 
child. It was a milestone, too, in the progress that is 
being made in the colored schools toward the goal of 
healthy American citizenship. 
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Rootbound 
(Continued from page 283) 


did he know that? Merely seeing her on the street 
with a stranger proved nothing. But it did. She 
had brazenly confessed—by implication, at any 
ragean es *} Ct 

The distant clock struck once. A tomb could 
hardly be more peaceful than the house now was. It 
seemed that all the world had lain down to serene 
sleep. Johnson could hear the sonorous breathing 
of the man next door. It suggested contentment, 
restfulness, luxurious repose in bed; sleep and ro- 
mantic dreams, a life of routine plodding; an oak 
with massive roots extending through eternal cen- 
turies to the earth’s very center; such a tree as 
would die if its place of habitation or its manner 
of growing were disturbed. 

Like a sleepwalker he went toward the kitchen. 
He paused at sight of his dinner on the table. Pick- 
ing up a cold asparagus stalk, he bit into it reflect- 
ively. He turned out the light, then slunk into the 
bedroom, turning out the living room light as he 
passed through. . 

He stumbled over his open suitcase; butted into 
the door jamb; was temporarily shaken from his 
stupor. With the finality of doom it again en- 
veloped him. He went on as in a trance, unbut- 
toning his coat, his vest, his shirt, his trousers. 
Dropping instinctively upon a chair, he loosened 
his shoe laces, then, using alternately one great toe 
then the other, removed his shoes. 

Presently he was stretching himself in his night- 
shirt. Mechanically he turned out the light and 
pushed up the window. A sea of cool air over- 
flowed the room. 

How soothing the bed to a wearied body! Markia 
moved restlessly in her sleep; stretched out her arms 
and drew him to her. Drowsily, like one on the 
frontier between the lands of reality and dreams, he 
listened to his wife’s deep even breathing; slept... . 


THE ENbD 





Who’s Who 


IRA DE A. REID is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and a research student, now with the 
New York Urban League. 


FRANKLIN O. NICHOLS is the director of work among 
Negroes with the American Social Hygiene Association. 


BENJAMIN F. BRAWLEY is a professor at Shaw 
University and author of the Social History of the 
American Negro and A New Survey of English Litera- 
ture and several other volumes. He was a judge in 
the Contest. 


EUGENE GORDON is on the staff of the Boston Post 
He is a member of the Quill Club and has contributed 
articles to the American Mercury as well as to Oppor- 
TUNITY. 


*AROL CARSON is one of the new names of excep- 
tional promise. She lives in Washington, D. C. 


~~ 


ARNA BONTEMPS and HELENE JOHNSON have 
appeared in Opportunity before as Contest entrants. 
Their poems have been reprinted in the poetry col- 
umns of the New York Herald-Tribune and the New 
York World. 


WESLEY CURTRIGHT and LEONARD DARVIN 
make their first appearance in OpportruNity this month. 


OLIVE WARD is not a Negro. She lives in Darien, 
Conn. 


JESSE O. THOMAS is the southern field secretary of 
the National Urban League. 


A CORRECTION 


Owing to an oversight the new design for the Altar 
of Good-Will, described and pictured in the August 
number of OpporTUNITY, was ascribed to Walter von 
Ruckteschell. The carved figures were designed and 
carved by this Bavarian artist. The present design of 
the Swarthmore Desk, however, is the gift of Edward 
Lippincott Tilton, the architect of the new Wilming- 
ton Library, the’ Walter Hines Page Memorial Library, 
and scores of other American Libraries. 

















The October issue promises to be extraordinarily 
interesting. 

Dr. Melville Herskovits’ article, Does the Negro 
Know His Father, is a study in Negro genealogy 
based upon some five years’ anthropological and 
genealogical study of Negro—white crossings. 

Those who remember John Matheus’ Fog, which 
won the first prize in last year’s Contest and was 
included in O’Brien’s role of honor for 1925, will 
be pleased to read his Clay, a story of the south- 
land. 

The question of “crossing over’ is treated in a 
delightful essay by Elmer A. Carter. 

Caroline Bond Day’s The Pink Hat is a fit com- 
panion piece for Carter's discussions. 





The October Number 









Alain Locke welcomes the new south in a dis- 
cerning appraisal of Dr. Mims’ new book The Ad- 
vancing South, and James Weldon Johnson will re- 
view the much discussed Nigger Heaven by Carl 
Van Vechten. 

The first of Claude McKay's poems to appear 
in this country in many months will be included 
among other delightful poems by writers known and 
unknown to our readers. 

Aaron Douglas and Langston Hughes in collabora- 
tion have achieved a most extraordinary group of 
folk poems representing perhaps the best of both 
artists. 

With the Ebony Flute, editorials and Survey of 
the Month, this promises to be a most unusual as- 
semblage. 
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Nees aus 


BY CARL VAN VECHTEN 


No one but Carl Van 
Vechten could have written 
this straightforward, seri- 
ous novel, on a subject of 
such enormous significance. 


“Nigger Heaven” is a story 
of two lovers, climbing 
Jacob’s ladder under the 
shadows of Harlem. Every 
reader of Opportunity must 
read “Nigger Heaven” and 
keep it in his library. 


It is a book you cannot 
afford to miss. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
$2.50 


at All Bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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The National _ 
Urban League | 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


127 East 23rd Street 
New York City 


The National Urban League is an or- 
ganization which seeks to improve the 
relations between the races in America 
and the living conditions among Negroes 
in cities. 

It conducts an industrial department 
to help remove the color line from in- 
dustry. 

The League makes surveys of Negro 
life as a basis for practical work and 
publishes OPPORTUNITY magazine. 

The Executive Boards of the na- 
tional and of the forty local organiza- 
tions are made up of white and colored 
people who have caught the vision of 
social work and believe in justice and 
fair play in the dealing of men with 
each other. 

The “Survey” says: “The League has 
through its technical and scientific ap- 
proach brought to bear upon the race 
question the most sustained modern 
and practical influence that has yet been 
organized. The program was far-sight- 
edly started in advance of a need which 
the migration of Negroes to the indus- 
trial and city centers has made so acute 
that we must view the National Urban 
League as bearing for the moment the 
brunt of the active present-day program 
of adjustment, and therefore, as being 
one of the most useful social work 
agencies of the country.” 

The League solicits contributions to 
aid in carrying out its program which 
in 1926 will cost $60,000. One may 
designate his gift for any specific phase 
of the work. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 
CHAIRMAN 


LLOYD GARRISON 
TREASURER 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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